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SNEEZE AND BLow, but you can’t get perma | 
nent relief from catarrh unless you purify your blood. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla does this, soothes and heals | 
the inflamed surfaces, removes all scrofulous taints 
and cures catarrh. 


Sick headache is cured by Hood’s Pills. 25 cents. 








t Low ROUND-TRIP HOMESEEKERS’ RATES VIA 
THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—From Buffalo to the 
West and Southwest. First and third Tuesday of 
each month until April 17. For full particulars 
write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Build- 
ing, Boston, Mass. 


Religious Notices | 











Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





AMBRICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Organized May, 1828; Incorporated 
April, 1833. Object: to improve the moral an (social i 
condition of seamen. Sustains ins and | 
cay td epee temperance homes and yee houses 
in leading or age at home and abroad; provides libra 
ries for — mpttehes the Satlor’s Maga 
zine, Seaman’s Friend ap e Boa 

Contributions to sustain ite. oo are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the veo At at yt = 

CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. I 

WILLIAM C. STURGES, Vite Prontent, 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Asst. Treasurer. 





vessels 








MASSACHUSETTS, AN DOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. Cc. O. DAY. 








A Training Se hool for the Chris- 


HARTFORD tian Ministry. Open to ollege 
ee all Denominations 


n equal tern 


THEOLOGICAL 
sh Soutien aston a SEMINARY | 


Religious Pedag 
Sept. 26, 1906. yo AEE THE DEAN. 


| cleties at the Congregational House, Boston. 
| be an American boy, intelligent, honest and well recom- 
| mended. Age about 17. Address A. U. B., 6, care The 
| Congregationatist, Boston, Mass. 





Wants 








under this h e lines (eight 
own makes ane wees Afty cen got em 
Additional lines ten cents each per inser’ 





four or five years of age to board. | ce in 
and Twenty-second St. ; xa Chicago, 153 ‘La Salle St. 


Wanted, a girl 
Address Hattie M. Biiss, Millington, Mass. 


Pews for ~~ Thirty pews, seating six persons 


| each, made of ot ege reversible backs, and seat 


cushions. — kneeling stools. Address Box 73, Win- 


chester, Mass 


Manager capable of taking full charge of large 
‘ftice; must be well up on modern systems; salary 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


$1,500-81 800; — Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 | 


Bruad way, New Y 





Wanted, an office boy, by one of the Religious So- 
He must 


Camping in Yellowstone Park and the Rocky | 


Mountains. Spend your summer vacation with me. 
The best way 
Two limited vortios of !adies and Sa 
Rev. Robert C. Bryant, Rockford, I 


Open Positions. Office manager, $1,500. Book- 
keeper, $1,200. Clerk, 8900. Salesman, gi, 800. Baik, 
81.800. Superintendent, $2,000. Stenographer, $1, 40. 
Write for list and plan. 

1 Union Square, New ¥ York. 


Europe. Wanted, ty two members for private party 
taking ten weeks’ comprehensive tour, visiting Italy, 
Switzerland, the Rhine, Germany. Holland, pelgiwan’ 
France, England and Scotland, $565 inclusive. Rev. 
George Frank Nason, New Rochell le, New York. 

Opportunities to educate 10 pe but worthy chil- 
dren and Uhristian young men and women; several de- 
sirous to become trachers i the South at a cost of $3 to 
$12a year. Particulars gladly given by Henry E. Warren, 
pa tor’s assistant. Shawmut Church, Tremontand Brook- 
line Streets, Boston, Mass. 


x Appeals for help from Christian schools in the 
gmk for “almost ever)thing that can be used in a 
home or schoolroom.” Books, clothin By inn and 
money oe yey freight will be gratefu ly received by 
Henry E. Warren, pastor’s assistant, Shawmut Church, 
Tremont and Brookline Streets, Boston. Particulars 
on application. 


A Christian Woman (Protestant) wishes position 
of responsibility in family or institution. Is graduate 
| of Waltham Training School for Nurses, and as house- 
| keeper has had successful experience with large number 
of servants. Is an economical buyer, goud sewer, 
| mender and reader. Exceptional references. Address 


, 6, Care The Congregationalist, Buston, Mass. 








J) 


PACIFIC 


COAST 








Coast. Choice of routes. 


All agents sell 





at 








From Chicago, daily February 15th to April 7th. 
Correspondingly low rates from other points. 

Tickets good on the famous electric-lighted Los Angeles 

Limited, \ess than three days to Southern California without 

change of cars,via the Chicago & North-Western, Union Pacific 

and Salt Lake Route, and on The China & Fapan Fast Mail 


through to San Francisco and Portland daily via the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & North-Western Line. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS 


in Pullman tourist sleeping cars in which a double berth, 
(two people if desired) is only $7.00, Chicago to the Pacific 
No change of cars. 

Round-trip tickets are also on sale at reduced rates 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line 


If you want to know about 
the resources, climate and 
opportunities on the coast 
we will gladly 
booklets, maps and full par- 
ticulars on receipt of four 
cents for postage. 

W. B. KNISKERN, 
P.T. M., 
Chicago, Hil. 


Daily and 


tickets via the 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


send you 


Cc. & N.-W. Ry., 











The gore we Fifth season. | 
emen. Address 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 
| gAwmnioan BOARD oF COMMISSION RES FOR FoREIGN 
|W treasurer; John a. ‘Hosmer, Publishing and 
Agent. Offi New York, Fourth Ave. 


THE Yow Ee Homs MISSIONARY SOOIBTY, 
Mr. William 


- my RS = soseph 5 Clark, 
D. D., Goempanties Reeretary Rey ‘pon 0. "> iden 2 ‘Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN SSLOOR ART ASSOCIATION, a, Goetze) 


Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educati 
evangelistic work in the “South and West and in Porto 


Rico and wail. Boston Office, 615 a 
House. Chicago Office, 153 La Malle’ Stre Cheoks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, qreagurer, 287 


ties , i Cpesse 


A Pore rie off, 
. M. C. A. Building, San uses, Be ‘Oal., Field Secre: 


| taries. 


Business Opportunity Co., | 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY are ineluding 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Tw Co! 
tional Colleges and ————; in seventeen tes. 


D 
Edward 8. Tead, Oorrespon: Secretary ; 8. F. Wilkins, 
r. Offices, 612,613 Congregational House, Bos- 


| Treasure! 
ton; 151 Washington 8t., Chicago, 





THE ComeenLeeeas SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
ye ime Sqoreey, , 00! onal House, Boston, Wii- 
“9 


nm, 
is i on ; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., See- 
retary J. Tewksb jurer. 
ustains Sun: unday school mis- 
einai furnishes lesson helps libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and schools gratuftousl f 
departan t a fray ed b: ~ tions 
e ent are defra, 
Departmen vt Mi contuibutto ions from churches, 
| ame ay schools and hatvidaals go directly for mission- 


we , ae 
known me hedete me hard Ana 
fpusiness Deporénent, 





grim iy ublishes 

World, th ied of uy Helps and Sunday 

school papers. ks for Sunday school and home pead. 
. Records a aisites for churches 

schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 

asits own. Ite treasury tirely se 

that of the Missio De nt to which, however. 

it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 

subscriptions for lodicals ould be sent to 4 

C. 8. 8. & Pub. ~y ay bt m 0 

east to 14 


an 
Boston; from _ Interior and 


Western states to. 175 ow Avenue, Chicago, 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERT A RIAL RELIEF FOND. 
name of 


Eee eae “ Trustees of the National _— 

6 tional Churehes of the United States.”’) 
Heips 'y Congregational ministers or their widews. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund a a 


D. D.; 

D D., Fourth Ave., and shad Se ; Treasurer, 

Samuel b. Forbes, 206 Wetserstela ‘Ave. Hartford, Ot. 
BosTon SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander Moktensie. D. D; 
r, 5 Gould; Correspon Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 tional 
ACo tional society devo’ 








moral and religious welfare of seamen of all 
and supported y by the churches “ New England. 
ues ne made payable Sea- 


pa; e to the Boston 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 

THE MAssACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Co: tional House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary ; Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 

THE Gemmmemamnmiae BOARD OF PASTORAL SuUP- 

 Splelg ay yh A © Massachuse = General —- 

offers its services to churches pasters 0 

oan t m 616 ong in Speen and in other states. 
: = onal House, Boston. Rev. Charies 

. Rice, Secre' 


BoaRD » Wiswprentas AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited = ye Send gifts to A. G. Stan 
Treasurer, 04 Bears E Building. Apply for aid to 
F. E. Emrich, 008 Congregational House. 





CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH Umson of Boston 
and vicinjty (In rated). Its object is the —_. 
lishment and support of E Coaqregnmens 
pee ty and 8 y Schools in and Die 
Charies Sapcesee i 2. & Meteor. Freee. | ; George H. 
Fiint, i, 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 
gwomans BOARD OF MIS8IONS, Room 704 rr 
mal House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, 88 
Eg Harriet 8t Stanwood, Home Becretary: 

WoMAN’s Homs MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Co: tional House, Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; C.-E. Jackson, Home Secretary. 

Worame guamar’s JE p Sogmmer of Bos- 


THE 
a —— Boston. 
Soren, _ a - yok. le 8t., Roxbury. 


DON’T 








decide on the new hymn book for your church:or 


Sunday School until you have seen 
DEVOTIONAL SONCS 


| By three famous composers, aaa KIRKPATRICK 


and 
256 pages, cloth, $25 per 100; 30c. each by mail. 
A returnable alist for examination will be mailed upon 
request. Pub ro by —“e. bublishers ef the famous 
Gospel Hymns.” 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. New York or Chicago. 


For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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tremely low-rate tickets on sale daily, Feb. 15 to 
April 7, to Pacific coast and other points in the | EDITORIAL: 
far West. Tourist sleepers through from New The Evangelist’s Dependence on the Fastor 187 
England. For full information write L. P. Burgess, pom the United States a BW Q 0 \ 
N. B. P. A.. Old South Building, Boston, Mass. The Fruits of the Spirit—prayer meeting edi- 
torial 188 
COVER: AND NEW EDITIONS 
Christ in the Home of the Lowly. M. Leon 














Lhermitte 


Spring Sui ; 
CONTRIBUTIONS: The Divine Tragedy 4.0m." 
pring uits The Secrets of Many Hearts. Rev. Joseph bn cloth, net, Ah Seay the Christ 














| _ Hayes Chandler —_ “ So vividly, so realistically is the story told 
Made to ~ $ New York fhe Minister as a Business Man. Rev. W. E. that its hold upon the reader is unbroken 
| 4 to Barton, D. D. 192 from beginning to end. .. . Tells the story 
Order 2 Styles Understood. Susan Hubbard Martin 193 of the a in @ new, striking and 
HOME: absolutely v way.”—Pror HENRY E. 
Fashion Book and Mothers and Sisters—selected poem 196 wie Ky in the Christian Observer, Louis- 
Samples FREE. The Story of Mary Mecome. III. Zephine “Has caught the very Spirit of the Gos- 
von haat cae eee Huwphrey 196 pel.”—HENRY VAN DYKE. 
- $ + Marshall Field and a Boy. The Boy 196 3 7 
costumes should look, ’ 1 4 
and how they will look Tangles 197 The Witness of Sin At eodieg 
if you let us make them J | foR THE CHILDREN: NATHAN ROBINSON WOOD 
for you. ‘ eee 12mo, cloth, net, $1. 
Over 185 beautiful Mr. Bushel’s Hospitality—selected poem 195 A splendidly-thought-out presentation of 
illustrations show the A First Ride on the “ Ingine Cars.” J. L. Harbour 195 sp Bart P 
styles. that will be worn : ‘ the problem presented by the presence of sin 
by fashionable New The Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 198 in a world dominated by God. 
York women this spring. THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson fur Feb. 18 199 * Shows a wide range of reading, clear and 
sty ba tg Pte HR FOR ENDEAVORERS—Topic for Feb. 18-24 204 careful discrimination and logical power; a 
samples from our stock CLOSET ARD ALTAR — fale hake oe 
of over 450 different THE DAILY PORTION—Feb. 11-17 204 8 F en - 
ae | ene 201 Method in Soul-Winning 
With the aid of | | 1OWA: On Home and Foreign Fields 
our Style Book and The Turn of the Year 203 HENRY C. MABIE 
p bbe OO se The Educational Outlook 203 Cor. Sec. of the Am. Baptist Missionary Union. 
rial with more certainty IN VARIOUS FIELDS: 12mo, cloth, 75c, net. 
of satisfaction than if Dr. Cadman’s Preaching Tour 190 Dr. Mabie has the art of getting out the 
yeu bought yi 3 ty Current Evangelism 194 eave - eet a —_ — 
that we can fit you as Central Church, Toledo, 0. 199 “y t re ier Ged Son the cen and that 
we have thousands of The Year in Minneapolis 200 ss .~ ; ; 
others —thousands who , the soul is then competent to find its own 
mail us their orders Dr. Charles R. Brown’s Yale Lectures 200 relation toGod The volume is the fruit of 
year after year. What Essex County Parts with Two Pastors 203 a long experience and abounds in the most 
we neve. dose for them The Ohioans 209 telling illustrations from actual tests. 
we can do for you. ; = = 
We GUARANTEE to || “@TTERS: Howto Succeed in the Chris- 
ae Fit You and Give You Greater New York 200 . < R. A. TORREY 
} Entire Satisfaction or In and Around Boston 208 tian Life 12mo, cloth, 50c, net. 
| Refund Your Money. In and Around Chicago 210 ‘A menue) for youn converts presented 
Our Spring Fashion Book Illustrates: MISCELLANEOUS: by one who has & right to instruct, having 
SHIRT-WAIST SUITS . . $6.00 to 820 The American Board Campaign 189 been solargely engaged in leading others into 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS . $7.50to $25 The American Board Vampaign in Nebraska 190 the better life, in many parts of the world. 
SILK SUITS ..... . . $9.75to 825 Oberlin’s Slavic Department and the National Torre and Alexander 
WASH SUITS (Cotton & Linen) $4.00 to 815 Work 190 y 
SEPARATE SKIRTS . . 83.50to 815 The Fire at the Girls’ College in Constantinople 190 The Story of a Wee On TD DAVIS 
SILK COATS... .. . . $9.75 to #20 Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 192 1 peer 
RAIN COATS ... . . . $8.00to 820 Kducati Tiastrated, 13m0, cloth, nas, S2. 
JACKETS AND COATS . 85.7510 815 repeat ‘ 193 A record and study of the work and per? 
; i Ki : The Home Missionary Fund 193 sonality of the Evangelists, R. A. TORREY, 
Also a full line of the new“ Pony” Walking Suits, Christian News from Everywhere 194 D. D.. and CHARLES M. ALEXANDER. 
a Sailor Suits and demi-tailored Gowns What Men Say 200 ee The omnes mania = ee oe 
| WE MAKE ALL THESE GARMENTS TO ORDER ONLY Meetings and Events to Come me tage, | is devotion to his work, bh poourage ot 
We prepay express charges on these garments to any part Muaringes nn8 Denies yore conviction, his resoluteness of purpose, his 
| of the United States, which means a big saving t pascniss~o- +s Reten-mae 208 directness of address, and his real faith in 
| y ar ~ : vs eps Day of Prayer for Colleges 208 the spiritual presence of the living Christ.”— 
any part o e Unitec ° e Outlook. 
We Send FREE ff,t0), Sur ‘New suring cmt 211 
| Book of New York Fashions, showing the aoe = ——— How to Promote and Con- 


duct a Successful Revival 


latest styles and containiug simple directions for RS 
taking measurements correctly ; also a Jarge assort- 
ment of Samples of the newest materials. - Bais Reduced Pri $1 4 
Write today; you will receive them by ret HE ONGREGATIO ew tion at Reduc rice, $1, ne 
y; you ve them by return mail. Edited by R. A. TORREY 


This is not the work of a single author, but 


National Cloak & Suit Co. and Christian Woe Sey ES 




















119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. SUCCEEDING Britain and Americas ia. ® preface go thls 
- The Recorder founded 1816; The Congrzgationalist, 1849. new tion Dr. Torrey indicates his further 
Matt Ovders Only. Ho dgte or Bronches: Est. U8 yrs. ee approval of the methods presented, after hav- 
Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. ing put these into practice in so large a way 
during his round-the-world evangelistic tour. 
REOE!IPTsS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of d Othe 
expiration on the address label. If aspecial receipt is AS Jesus Passed B — 
“ A 3 wanted astamp must be sent with the remittance 12 sloth, $1, net GIPSY SMITH 
A noble monument of the fair-mind- || CHANGE OF AvDRESsS.—Notice of charge of address mo, cloth, $1, net. 
cam and of the tare aibadednan of cas}. ae ee eee clist of Great Britsin, ene who, rising from 
Cc) ee e new ress. eat ,0 , Tis 
edness and of the large-mi ness of one DISCONTINU ANCES. In ac: ordance with the almost fhe gypsy camp, has won universal esteem 
: ’, ‘ ubiversai ¥ ish Of our subsc ers, ers are continue 5 
of America’s ripest scholars and keenest |] inti there i'm specie orderto sup. in counection | fam OF ug ures otal; donor at are 
p with such an oruer all arrearages must ve . An ¢ 
thinkers.”’— Western Christian Advocate. order of discontinuance can be given at ony tune, to special interest attaches to this volume of 
seca pape take effect at the expiration of fae subscription. his sermons. ‘aie 
IR E N I C ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in The Evangelistic Note ~ py 
portion, 14 1n0e 00 the inch, 134 tuehee te the column. A pom het» ee 8 ee 
' Discounts according to amount of contract. with @ Series 5 ec w' DAWSON 
READING NoTiogs, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 12mo, cloth, net, $1.25. -J.DA 
| each insertion, net. “One of the most remarkable and stirring 
‘ P Kaen Hee of recent books. It is really the story of a 
1 A Study of Some Antitheses in Per Year in advance, $3 ; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 —— in Lo ou 4 Long! a. 
on > r. Dawson’s 
Religious Thought eres eke treatise on homiletics and pastoral theology. 
. paa Single Copy, ten Cents It is epoch-making in character.” — The 
NE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 Watchman. 
| By CHARLES MARSH MEAD, D. D., Ph. D. CHUROH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 P $ f S l 
| age a The Passion for Souls 
8v0, $1.50 She Comprapeorat ane, nae cotetetiy seats. ie. Me sceahek tem aemiin-el widest teat. 
: ceptive or fraudulent advertisemen 8 columns “ Breathes the passion of whic reats. 
{ A plea in behalf of theolog'cal harmony and only accepts busine.s f:om reputable firms. It re- The seven Hand ne that it contains glow 
—an effort to promote more large-minded ees ang) an bam noe of Lae with of nig with zeal. They are aimed at the head and 
and pacific treatment of the topics which || whinge to accept. But it caonot unde take to investh conscience, and the feeling which they arouse 
t greatest t to the Christi te the truth of a1 statements made in its aa vertisiog is the appropriate response to the search- 
e the truth of al statements made in its ac vertisin ‘ 
a = a est moment to the Christian | | gate the truth of a | statement made in its an yortsing ing and telling way in which the truth is 
ured. vertisement in The Congregatimalist is not an iudorse- preached.”’—Lutheran Observer. 
ment by The Corgregationaist. It is good Congrega- 


“Able, and made with ample information } | tional doctrine that any deciaration has only su: h 
and in excellent spirit.”—Christian Observer. weight as its iuherent ruth and reasousblences and 
the character of those who utte: it entitle it to have. 







Send for our New Spring List 











a The Pilgrim Press Fleming H. Revell Company 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS The Congregational S. 8. and Publishing Society New York: 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 80 Wabash Ave. 


Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 


~ Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 





27 & 29 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 
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9500 
95 


iA AMERICAN BOARD 


ve Million Dollar Campaign 


$100,090 


895,000 


890.000 





8,000 


“Attempt 


5.500 
5,51 





As Indicated Below 


sien Great Name 
Address 
6,500 ’ ss mA 
Things Chiurel: 
6,000 * Amount 
For When Payable 


The Year of the Haystack Centennial 


ee I will be one of ten thousand to stand behind the 
American Board with an extra gift this year 


, This subscription should be paid to Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer 
of the American Board. 14 Beacon Street. Boston, who will acknow etlye 


5,000 God 99 and report to the church, unless otherwise requested 
ends August 31, 1906. 


The Board Yeur 


$85,000 


880,000 


‘6 We 
Can 
If pie 

in 
We meee 
Will” S 


$415,000 


$75,000 


$70,000 








3.500 
3,000 
hive been deeply sp: ritual. 
2,500 


week. Pittsfield, Mass. 


1,500 200 men at supper. 
Worcester 
teuok 500 cards.” 


500 - : : 
chusetts of $1,000 each. 


The seeond week's campaign marks a rising tide of missionary interes’. 
There has been a large demand for the American Board Prayer Union Cards. Only 
partial rep rts can De made as to financial results, as we have hardly done more than start the campaign in each 
city. la a few weeks the pledge cards should be pouring into our office. 
“A great audience fn the afternoon, 250 mrn at supper, no pledges taken on the spot, 
a but a movement organized for a general canvass of the churches in Berkshire County, where the Haystack Prayer 
Mecting was held. Expect great things from Berkshire.” 
Great enthusiasm. 


1,000 Providence, R. I —‘* 200 men at banquet, splendid spirit, 
splendid meetiogs, with forty pledges am ou thing to $3850 


This thing is going to spread like a prairie fire 
rising columns on each side of this advertisement. Pray for these mectiags 


THE LATEST REPORT 


= The above is the form of pl dge card we are using in our special campaign in fifty cities. We 
invite all to join in the Movement and to be numbered amoung the Ten Thcusaud. 


The morning meetings for prayer 
Here are a few items for the second 


Springfield, Muss —“ First Chuieh filled in afternoon, 
$1,600 in pledges, and plans for pushing the work extensively.” 
Mass. —‘ Good audience in afternoon, 300 men in evening, $800 on the spot and extensive work planned.” 
aud agreement to push in every direction. One pastor 
In the West nearly every appointinent hes been postponed uatil March. Lincoln, Nel , reports 
We hive received two individual p'edges from Massa- 
We report progress by means of the 


#40,000 


Seid for these cards. 


$35,000 


$30,000 


$25,000 


$20,000 


$15,000 


810,000 


$5,600 


g0 


Ds 
[ itaeneaiied 





MEN 








WATCH THESE COLUMNS RISE 


DOLLARS 














A NEW HYMNAL 


Ready in February 


Church Hymns ani Tunes 


Edited by Ret. HERBERT B. TuRNER, D. D., 
and WILLIAM F. BIDDLE. 


The book contains: 

First. —A moderate number of hymns care- 
fully selected for their worth, beauty and 
lyric quality. 

Second.—A wide variety and choice of tunes 
that have dignity, worth and appropriateness 
as music. 

Third.—The best of the old and well-known 
hymns and tunes. 

Fourth.—Many new tunes, mainly from the 
latest and best work of leaders in English 
ecclesiastical music. 

If your church is considering a change in 
hymnals, send us your name and address 
with name of the church and we will for- 
ward immediately on publication a copy 
of CHURCH HYMNS AND TUNES 
for examination. State if edition with Re- 
sponsive Readings is desired. 


BARNES & CO., New York 


VHE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENC re, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San eR Be 0: 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 








’ 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Thorough training for college men and for those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers. Expenses low. Chances for self 
help. 90th year opens Sept. 28, 1905. For Catalogue, 
etc., apply to President DAVID N. BEACH. 





Yolo 4 
RIDGE 
Yo; (ele) B 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Characterized by strength of teachers 
and earnestness of boys. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL for Fifty Older Boys 
THE HAWTHORNE HOUSE for Younger Boys 


The many considerations of a boy's life at school form 
the text of a pamphlet that has been written about this 
school. Though it may not influence a selection in favor 
of this school, it will be read with interest by all who are 
impressed with the equipment and methods that are 
essential for a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 

This pamphlet which has been prepared with care and 
illustrated with numerous photographic reproductions, 
describes both by word and picture many details of the 
school-life as well as the adlvantages, natural beauty and 
historic interest of the school's surroundings. Sent with- 
out charge on request by postal card, or otherwise. 








HIGHLAND HALL 


A homelike sanatorium 
for alimited number of 
yatients, located in a 
nealthful and attract- 
ive suburb of Boston. 
Experienced nurses 
pet me gg oat erp 
harge. =xcellent 
ey House situ- 
a = ated on high ground, 
and equipped with all 
modern improvements conducive to the recovery of 
patients. Address 
S. L. EATON, M.D., Newton Highlands, Mass. | 
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The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company. 


Chartered 1822. 
Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 


CAPITAL AND UNDIVDED PROFITS, 
$8,000,000 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exec- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail- 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, 
or subject to-check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond 
and mortgage. 

Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved 
financial business. 


EDWIN S. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t Sec’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t See’y. 


CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t See’y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


Samuel Sloan Moses Taylor Pyne, 
William Waldorf Astor, 5. 8. Palmer, 
Henry A. C. Taylor, William Rowland, 


D. O. Mills, Edward R. Bacon, 
Franklin D. Locke, Henry H. Rogers 
George F. Baker, Cleveland H. odge, 
E. R. Holden, John L, Riker, 
Charles A. Peabody, Henry Hentz, 
Ey h D. ge. “tat H. Van R. Kennedy 
yy Archibald D. Russell, 
Robert Cc oyd. P. A. Valentine, 
Agnew. Edwin 8. Marston. 
James Stillman, 
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Event and Comment 


E REPRESENT on our cover this 
week the painting by M. Leon Lher- 
mitte recently acquired by the New York 
Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, called Christ in the 
Home of the Lowly. The artist himself 
describes the picture and sets forth his 
ideals in a letter to Mr. Hermann Schaus, 
who brought the picture to America: 


I have wished to depict the Christ, the friend 
of the humble folk, eternal consoler of the 
poor for whom life is a burden. He brings 
to them the comforting and helpful words 
which engender hope. 

A large part of the interest in my painting 

centers upon the young mother surrounded by 
her children. She is wholly absorbed in the 
contemplation of the divine visitor, to whose 
exhortations she is listening in rapt devotion. 
I have endeavored to bring to all of the figures 
in this scene the varieties of emotions proper 
to each, but united as one in the expression 
of confidence—respectful in the old, search- 
ingly so in the young. 
The painting attracted marked attention 
in the Paris Salon where it was first ex- 
hibited, both because of its spiritual ap- 
peal and because it is quite different from 
the open-air French scenes which Lher- 
mitte has so often painted. Visitors to 
the Boston Art Museum, however, will 
recall an equally striking picture by the 
same artist known as The Visit to Em- 
maus and representing Christ breaking 
bread with two workmen in a modern 
peasant interior. We may well congratu- 
late ourselves that both of these deeply 
religious works are in American museums, 
We are sure that our readers will accord 
the picture more than a passing glance 
and will gain from it a freshened sense of 
the relation of Christ to the daily life of 
common people. 


INANCIAL RETURNS from the spe- 

cial effort now being put forth by the 
American Board are gratifying, as state- 
ments eleswhere in this 
paper show. But we 
look upon this outcome 
as of less moment than 
the spiritual influence which such a cam- 
paigo is exerting. Abundant testimony 
comes to us that the prayer meetings 
held in connection with the services in 
each city are notably tender, and that 
the addresses are not mere pleas for in- 
dividual fields but challenges to the 
churches to grasp the providential mean- 
ings of these great days of the Son of 
Man. In almost every city too, a spirit 
of longing on the part of the pastor and 
laymen for larger blessings seems to be 
brought to the surface by these gather- 
ings which are virtually an equivalent of 
a day’s session of the annual meeting of 
the Board. To look upon the campaign 
as a narrow one is to misunderstand it. 
It is one form of the revival for which 


Our Cover Picture 


The Spiritual Effect 
of the American 
Board Campaign 


we are all looking and its net outcome 
can hardly fail to be fraught with good 
not for the American Board only, but 
for its sister societies also and for our 
entire Congregational fellowship. 


RESIDENT ELIOT of Harvard in 
his annual report calls attention to 
the significance of the fact that Prof. 
~ ial ” E. C. Moore, an Or- 
id Becnisien taetaas thodox Con then dy 
tional minister, is 
now chairman of the board of preachers 
at Harvard, whereas for a long time con- 
trol of this side of the university’s life 
has been in the hands of Unitarians. His 
putting of the matter is worth reproduc- 
ing. He says: 

For about ninety years—that is, ever since 
the college has maintained religious services 
distinct from those of the First Parish Church 
in Cambridge—these services have been in 
the hands of members of the Unitarian body; 
although since 1881 ministers of many differ- 
ent denominations have been systematically 
employed as preachers in the college pulpit. 
President Eliot’s personal adherence to 
Unitarianism never has led him to deal 
with either the divinity school or the 
university’s problems on lines which fos- 
tered sectarianism at the expense of the 
university. Years ago he made the di- 
vinity school non-sectarian at the cost of 
considerable criticism from many Uni- 
tarians; and now he has recognized an- 
other need and met it with breadth. Dr. 
Moore’s qualifications for this post of 
religious leadership at Harvard are uni- 
versally admitted. With all the demands 
of his professorial chair he is neverthe- 
less rendering large public service in va- 
rious directions. Not the least of his 
regular duties are those connected with 
the chairmanship of the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the American Board. This 
last week he has been in the field in the 
interests of its special campaign. 





HE FINAL CONCLUSIONS of any 

thoughtful man with respect to the 
substance of the Christian faith are of 
interest to all who want to 
know on what they may pin 
their trust for life and 
death. After all that the late President 
Harper went through of physical suffering 
and arrested ambitions it is well worth 
knowing just what his matured convic- 
tions were. An intimate associate, Prof. 
Albion W. Small, tells in the Chicago 
Standard what this final faith was. He 
says: 

Its main points were simple and unequivo- 
cal: God, the spirit of life, manifested in the 
whole visible universe; the individual soul; 
Jesus, ‘‘the way, the truth, and the life,’’ the 
most intimate revelation of the nature of God 
and the destiny of the soul; the parable of 


A Christian’s 
Matured Faith 


the Prodigal Son, as the deepest disclosure of 
the relation of God to his children. He was 
perfectly clear in his conclusion that the ulti- 
mate test of his relations with God is not a 
balancing of the good against the evil that he 
had done, nor reliance upon any scheme of 
propitiation, but simply the question of fact, 
whether, as the total outcome of his experi- 
ence, his heart was set on knowing as much of 
the divine purpose as he could learn, and on 
devoting himself to it with all his powers. 
With perfectly calm contemplation of death as 
immediately at hand, he said, ‘‘ I have no idea 
what the activities of the next stage of exist- 
ence will be like, but I have less hesitation 
about taking the next step into the future 
than I had about leaving Yale and coming to 
Chicago.” 

Dr. Harper in his illness valued the spir- 
itual help of his closest friends. They 
often prayed with him. His thoughts 
turned often to the fourteenth chapter of 
John. When he was asked as he drew 
near the final end, ‘‘ How do you account 
for your complete calmness and freedom 
from problems before the operation a 
year ago, when you understood that the 
chances of recovery were only one in 
twenty, and the conflict that you have 
gone through since?”’ he answered in- 
stantly: ‘‘ Why, I never had time to think 
these things through before. I could only 
do my work. In the last year there has 
been plenty of time to think.’’ ‘‘The bur- 
den of his thought,” says his friend, Prof. 
C. R. Brown of Newton, Mass., ‘‘ was to 
understand as far as might be the new 
birth about to come, and then to seek 
largeness of conception, and purification 
of life, in anticipation of his future 
work.” A period of enforced idleness 
may not be a calamity to any man if it 
brings him to such a simple, clear and 
joyous trust in the Infinite Father as 
President Harper, the scholar and critic, 
acquired, though it was the natural frui- 
tion of all his earlier faith and love. 


EVERAL chartered institutions, and 

some not chartered, have sought to 
increase their income, or that of their 
promoters, by selling 
honorary degrees, un- 
der various pretexts, at prices from five 
to fifty dollars. Samples of these institu- 
tions were Harriman University, the 
Nashville College of Law and the Na- 
tional University of Chicago. The accept- 
ance of these degrees by ministers, how- 
ever deserving they might be of such 
honor from reputable institutions desir- 
ing to recognize their services in the 
cause of learning, is, under the conditions, 
discreditable to them, their brethren and 
their calling. Recently, through a kind 
letter addressed to a ministerial associa- 
tion, the members of it who had adopted 
the title of ‘‘ Doctor” in the way here de- 
scribed repudiated it. We think that 
other ministers, some of whose names 


Discreditable Honors 
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have been sent to us, which would look 
larger unadorned, would do the same if 
their attention were kindly called by their 
brethren to the real significance of a 
D. D., an LL. D. or a Ph. D., as related 
to one of those mercantile concerns which 
in borrowed or stolen academic robes 
seeks to trade on clerical vanity. 








BOUT ONE HUNDRED representa- 

tive American Episcopalians, clergy- 
men and laymen, have signed and pub- 
lished a letter inviting at- 
tention to the unsettled 
state of religious opinion 
because of problems connected with the 
critical study of the New Testament, and 
to the disposition to treat such study as 
inadmissible in the Episcopal Church. 
Affirming the right and the necessity to 
pursue such study they declare their con- 
viction that 
it is not without grave responsibility and peril 
that any of us should build the faith of souls 
primarily upon details of New Testament nar- 
rative, the historical validity of which must 
ultimately be determined in the court of 
trained research—although many of us, un- 
til such final decision takes shape, may cling 
devotedly to the traditional details in question. 
This letter is a reproduction of one issued 
in England a few months since signed by 
1,700 clergymen, and referred to at the 
time in these columns. About the same 
time a discussion begun by Sir Robert 
Anderson was carried on in the London 
Daily Mail on the question, Should 
Clergymen Criticise the Bible? Several 
hundreds of letters pro and con were 
printed, many of them from such leaders 
in the Church as Bishops Welldon, Wil- 
kinson and Ingham, Dean Carpenter, 
Canons Sanday and Driver. These let- 
ters have now been gathered into a vol- 
ume with the above title. That the ques- 
tion whether or not trained and appointed 
teachers of the Bible should have liberty 
to examine into its sources and history 
called forth such general public interest 
indicates the anxiety which has taken 
possession of the popular mind. The 
question having been raised by the peo. 
ple whether the sources and authorship 
of the New Testament are what they 
have for ages been believed to be, of 
course they will not rest till those sources 
have been examined as thoroughly as 
they can be. It is the part of wisdom 
to encourage Christian scholars to do 
this work honestly and with the single 
purpose to discover and make known 
the truth. 


Liberty to Ex- 
amine the Bible 


EV. DR. J. M. BUCKLEY of the 

Christian Advocate, who in his thor- 
oughgoing way has been to the bottom of 
Mormonism, past and 
present, and has re- 
cently published extended results of his 
investigations in the Advocate, gives the 
matter a practical turn in his latest arti- 
cle, by showing why Utah’s senator, Mr. 
Reed Smoot, should be expelled from the 
Senate. The main ground for this de- 
mand is Mr. Snfoot’s loyalty to a hier- 
archy which holds itself superior to the 
State and which has dealt dishonestly 
with the United States. Prof. Walter 
M. Wolfe of the Brigham Young College 
at Logan, Utah, recently went to Mexico 
on an exploring expedition in the inter- 
ests of science. His observations there 
and in Arizona as to the practice of po- 
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Senator Smoot’s Case 
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lygamy among the Mormons led him to 
seek out the head of the Mormon Church 
on his return and ask how such practices 
could be harmonized with the Mormon 


‘statement as to suppression of polygamy. 


‘*Why, Brother Wolfe,’”’ replied Apostle 
John Henry Smith, ‘‘do you not under- 
stand that the manifesto was only a trick 
devised to beat the devil at his own 
game?’ Professor Wolfe in his revolt 
has ceased to be a Mormon, and is letting 
light in on the facts. Mr. Smoot’s case 
will be passed upon by the Senate soon, 
and adversely in all probability. Seldom 
have as many petitioners urged Congress 
to act, as now favor this outcome of a 
case too long delayed. 


ASSAGE by the House of a resolution 
calling for investigation of the rela- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Railroad to other 
transportation companies 
man in the Southern Middle 
Atlantic States shows the 
temper of Congress with regard to the 
transportation industry. The aim of this 
probe is to discover whether in this case, 
as in the Northern Securities alliance of 
roads to the Northwest, there has been 
the creation of a virtual monopoly in 
traffic. Ten years ago the Pennsylvania 
Railroad would have had influence enough 
to have defeated such &n investigation.—— 
Debate on the issue of extension of Fed- 
eral authority over railway rates in gen- 
eral has gone on in the House now for 
nearly afortnight, with general agreement 
that something must and will be done in 
the line of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s and the President’s suggestions, 
but with decided difference of opinion as 
to the need of judicial review of the com- 
mission’s exercise of its proposed in- 
creased authority. Difference of opinion 
in the Cabinet as well as in Congress 
exists and the President’s final decision 
will make for a speedy solution of the 
matter through compromise or will lead 
to sharp and probably prolonged dis- 
agreement between him and the Senate, 
where advocacy of final authority in the 
courts is strong and stubborn. The de- 
bate in the House has been of a high order, 
the speech by Congressman McCall of 
Massachusetts setting forth the ultra con- 
servative, individualistic point of view 
and deploring extension of power in the 
hands of the commission, being one of 
the most notable. Mr. McCall dreads the 
tyranny of a commission more than the 
tyranny of railroad officials, the known 
rather than the unknown. He will have 
a minority of the House with him. 


BILL now before the legislature of 

New York is the result of a compro- 
mise between the Anti-Saloon League 
and Senator Raines, 
whose personality and 
close identification with liquor legislation 
makes him a power. It permits a ma- 
jority of qualified electors within any 
residence district, by petition presented 
to judicial authorities, to prohibit within 
that district the sale of liquor, under vari- 
ous forms of sale, wholesale, retail, by 
pharmacists on a physician’s petition, and 
in hotels. The process of petition is less 
expensive than the form of election by 
ballot, and it is believed that many will 
sign a petition who will not vote for pro- 
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hibition. The Anti Saloon League, which 
has made politicians of both parties toe 
the mark in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, is 
moviog Eastward with its vigorous policy, 
and bids fair to give the Empire State a 
lively experience. The prohibitory idea 
has been found to work more advanta- 
geously in small than in large political 
units, and we believe it may have great 
possibilities applied to ward and district 
divisions as well as to towns, but it must 
be applied fairly. 


F BOTH the anthracite and bituminous 

miners decide to strike next April, as 
now seems more likely than it did a week 
ago, and if the winter contin- 
ues unfavorable to the mak- 
ing of a crop of ice for summer con- 
sumption, there will be depleted pocket- 
books and an increased death rate next 
summer. Coal producers have been stor- 
ing immense supplies of coal for months 
anticipating a strike, so that there will be 
coal to be had, especially anthracite coal, 
even if the mines shut down; but it 
will cost the public strike prices, unless 
the Pennsylvania leopard changes its 
spots, which is not likely. Mr. Baer is 
still alive and typical of that industry. 
—But without ice, which cannot be 
produced artificially in sufficiently large 
quantities or imported without much in- 
creased cost, the plight of dwellers in 
cities and town will be most unfortunate, 
even where ability to pay the price to be 
demanded exists. Failure to get ice, or 
acquisition of it only at abnormal prices 
will profoundly affect the problem of fit 
food; and without fit food in summer 
heats the death rate mounts woefully high. 


Ceal and Ice 


VERWHELMING DEFEAT by the 

Liberals and reduction in representa. 
tion in Parliament, plus elimination from 
public life ef so many con- 
spicuous Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists, creates problems of 
leadership and policy for Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain which they met last 
week to debate and determine, with re- 
sults that accentuate the divided state of 
a proud and whilom powerful party, and 
that point clearly to yet more division 
and weakness.—The Earl of Aberdeen, 
as governor general of Ireland, has had a 
hearty welcome, his prior record in the 
office, his fine character and his pacific 
policy making him a persona grata to the 
Irish.—R acial pride has been touched 
by the reported intimation in debate in 
the Japanese Diet, by a responsible repre- 
sentative of the Japanese War Depart- 
ment, that it would be Japan’s necessary 
duty, as an ally of Great Britain, to sug- 
gest to her that she bring her military 
arm up to date. Explanations which 
have followed the original dispatch and 
the comment it caused in London have 
modified somewhat the undiplomatic char- 
acter of the remark; but the irritating 
fact is that Great Britain deserves some 
such hint, and Japan has a perfect right 
to give it, in view of mutual responsibili- 
ties in the far East which the two Powers 
have assumed. No member of the new 
Liberal’ Cabinet has a more thorough- 
going task cut out for him, involving 
clash with royalty and aristocracy, than 
Mr. Haldane, the Minister of War, who, 
like Mr. Balfour, is a philosopher, but it 
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is to be hoped something more of a man 
and a constructive statesman than Mr. 
Balfour proved to be. 


UNDAY SCHOOL statistics for Prot. 

estant churches of Great Britain 
and Ireland for 1905 have been compiled 
as in several past 
years by Mr. How- 
ard Evans. The number of scholars en- 
rolled is 7 364,304, an increase over the 
previous year of 64 664. Nearly one-half 
of this increase is in Congregational, 
Baptist and Methodist Sunday schools of 
Wales, showing the remarkable effect of 
the revival in that principality. The 
Free Church Sunday schools now largely 
outnumber those of the Established 
Church, 3,980,292 for the former and 
8,209,746 for the latter. The increase 
also is mainly with the non-Episcopal 
churches. The figures suggest a con- 
stantly growing preponderance in num- 
bers of the Free churches over the Estab- 
lished Church. The proportion of schol- 
ars who are church members is much 
smaller in England than in this country, 
for example, the Methodist New Con- 
nection reports 88,042 scholars of whom 
6,700 are church members. 


British Sunday Schools 


NDER THE TERMS of the so-called 

Separation Act, it devolves upon the 
state to inventory the property of the 
churches, which, under 
certain conditions, are to 
be self-supporting here- 
after, the State still reserving to itself 
considerable power to watch and inspect 
the Church even under self-support. . Con- 
forming to this law, state officials through- 
out France last week proceeded to make 
inventory of many of the churches. 
not a few cases in Paris and in the prov- 
inces they were met by priests and laity 
who opposed the procedure. Fighting in 
and out of the edifices followed, with ulti- 
mate victory usually with the State. Of 
those arrested in Paris for conspicuous 
part in this defiance of the law many are 
the surviving leaders of the old royal- 
ist régime, persistent enemies of the re- 
public and bitter in hostility to the State 
and anything it may do. The best Roman 
Catholic sentiment of the world will dep: 
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French Catholics 
Pugnacious 


recate the policy pursued in this matter* 


The republic has back of it the French 
people, who, if nominally Catholic, still 
are steadfastly anti-clerical. The demo- 
cratic ideals of modern France cannot be 
resisted by priests or aristocrats, and 
they might just as well acquiesce in the 
republic’s determination to stop per- 
manently the plottings of ecclesiastics 
against the State. If, under wise leader- 
ship, the Roman Church in France will 
adjust itself to democracy with collectiv- 
ist ideals, it may have a new lease of life; 
and it is pleasant to read in M. Paul 
Sabatier’s recent striking letter to the 
London Times, translated in the Boston 
Transcript of the 3d, that there is a 
liberal French Catholic party which is 
speaking out boldly for freedom of 
thought and for such relations between 
Church and State as Catholicism knows 
in this country.——The Pilot's assertion 
that Protestant sympathy for the French 
republic at the present hour is because 
American Protestantism has become Uni- 
tarian is amusing. 


In. 
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HE ANNUAL report of the Philip- 

pine Commission for 1904-05 just 
published by the War Department, shows 
steady improvement 
in the islands as to 
order and prosperity. Ladronism or or- 
ganized plunder by bands of roving thieves 
is slowly being exterminated ; the expense 
of administration is being reduced; the 
new currency law is working well, and 
now Congress is urged to enact legislation 
more wisely governing purchase and con- 
trol of public lands, and a tariff fairer 
to Filipino interests. In conformity to 
this the House already has acted. The 
friars’ lands are thus referred to by the 
commissioners : 


Philippine Conditions 


At the time of the last annual report the 
Government had received title and paid for 
the estates of three of the religious orders, 
and the differences which arose between the 
insular government and the holding company 
of the lands of the Dominican Order, after 
protracted negotiations, have been settled. 
The trade has been completed, conveyance 
made, the purchase price paid and the bureau 
of public lands is now engaged in locating the 
actual settlers upon the lands and making 
temporary leases to them, the rental charges 
being merely nominal. The latter have a 
preferential right in the matter of leasing and 
purchasing their holdings, and it is hoped and 
believed that the great body of the tenants of 
these lands will finally purchase them from 
the Government. 


Roman Catholic circles are much dis- 
turbed by the fact that the money paid by 
us to the friars is being appropriated by 
them for use in Europe and in this coun- 
try, and is not left in the islands for 
strengthening the Church there. The 
perennial fight between the Orders and 
the secular clergy has broken forth afresh 
over this matter. Secretary Taft is re- 
ported as saying that the present pope 
has not lived up to the compact made by 
Leo XIIL, who pledged that the money 
paid by us should be kept in the islands 
for Filipino Catholic interests. 





The Evangelist’s Dependence on 
the Pastor 


To awaken people to their need of 
Christ is the desire and hope of all Chris- 
tian hearts today. Any agency which 
has this effect is to that extent whole- 
some. Multitudes of men are apparently 
sleeping the spiritual sleep. They need 
some sharp and unusual challenge. A Sal- 
vation Army band may cause them to 
prick up their ears and to follow the 
motley procession to the barracks, where 
they may be soundly converted. A great 
evangelistic campaign, enlisting hundreds 
of churches, employing novel methods, 
utilizing the daily press, projecting reli- 
gion into the forefront of the city’s life, 
may induce many hitherto indifferent to 
consider, perhaps for the first time, the 
subject of personal religion. If there are 
any psychological laws which may be 
relied upon to work unerringly it is those 
which relate to the waves of influence 
which pass from mind to mind in a 
crowded assemblage. 

Recognition of the fact that the gospel 
has often to cut for itself new channels, 
begets a charitable feeling toward various 
types of methods. The yearning to see 
mén turn from sin to God, enables one to 
bear even a distorted presentation of 
Christianity and methods quite alien to 
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those normally used by the churches 
The evangelist of large reputation, un- 
questioned sincerity and a forceful indi- 
viduality may count on a forbearing atti- 
tude on the part of those who would be 
his natural co-laborers provided he does 
not constantly and needlessly irritate 
them or arouse them to a necessary 
championship of the breadth of Chris- 
tian truth and the rights of Christian 
liberty. 

And it is just here that evangelistic 
work needs to be supplemented and but- 
tressed by other religious forces. If the 
stranger preacher proves more effective in 
bringing men to a prompt decision, the 
man on the ground all the time may be 
equally or even more successful in build- 
ing the converts up in Christian things. 
Indeed it may have been his faithful seed- 
sowing through the years that makes pos- 
sible the evangelist’s rich harvest. It 
was Dr. Dawson who spoke to Professor 
Hale at Schenectady the word that in- 
duced him to take a public stand, but the 
influences and teachings under which he 
has constantly been in recent years had 
their powerful! part also in the result. 

Moreover, the evangelist, in his zeal for 
securing what he calls ‘‘ unconditional 
surrender to Christ,’ often fails to ex- 
plain just what that means in terms of 
the home, the street and the shop. Our 
churches, East and West, North and 
South, are full of people who have been 
garnered in through enthusiastic and 
sometimes forced revival processes, who 
have never learned just what it is to be 
a Christian and how to grow in the knowl- 
edge of God and in the graces of the 
Spirit. To make better Christians, to 
make the religion of those who shall enter 
the churches by confession of faith this 
coming year a more vital thing is as great 
a problem and as noble an objective as to 
drive home to the hearts of careless mul- 
titudes the fact of their need of religion. 

It is not asking too much of evangelists 
that, while fulfilling their special function, 
they undertake also to fit their work into 
the normal current of the church’s 
thought and life, that they make room in 
their programs for all the important pre- 
liminary and subsequent work of teachers, 
ministers and Christian scholars, and that 
they themselves make their own message 
so simple and vital, so intelligible and 
winsome, that it will accord with those 
interpretations and applications of Chris- 
tianity which are being made today in the 
most earnest and truly spiritual churches 
throughout the land. 

That our ministers are disposed to meet 
the evangelistic movement of the day, 
in which we have rejoiced and do rejoice, 
more than halfway, is shown by the note- 
worthy article in this issue by Rev. 
J. H. Chandler of Wisconsin, on The Se- 
cret of Many Hearts. A Western man, 
thoroughly representative of the clergy 
of his state and alive to the best thought 
of the day, Mr. Chandler lifts the re- 
ligious movement of the hour out of 
the region of controversy, discloses the 
spiritual yearnings of his fellow- pastors 
and sounds the note of hope and advance 
to which we all must respond. 





That was a pretty turn of phrase and com- 
pliment which Frederick VILI., the new king 
of Denmark, indulged in, in his proclamation 
announcing his accession to the throne. He 
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said, ‘‘If the people will have the same con- 
fidence in their king which we have in our 
people, then will God grant his grace and 
blessing.” 


China and the United States 


The banquet given last week to the 
High Commissioners of His Majesty the 
Emperor of China, under the auspices of 
the Protestant missionary societies, with 
headquarters in New York, was notable 
for the number, caliber and worth of its 
attendants and the significance of some 
of the utterances by Americans as well as 
by the eminent Chinese present. Thus 
ex-Secretary of State Foster set forth the 
claims of Christianity as the foundation 
of our social fabric; Mr. Morris K. Jesup, 
president of the Board of Commerce, 
made known the opposition of the mer- 
chant class to what they believe to be the 
intolerant and un-Christian demands of 
organized labor with respect to Chinese 
exclusion; and Secretary Brown of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
pledged the missionary organizations for 
whom he spoke to non-interference with 
the national customs of China, to absten- 
tion from interference with Chinese rev- 
erence for ancestors and to entire indis- 
position to give China a new civilization. 
He made it clear that those for whom he 
spoke had no political ends to gain in 
China, and that they went there solely as 
private citizens. Moreover, he said: 


We do not desire to impose on China those 
features of Christianity that are purely racial, 
nor do we wish to perpetuate in the far East 
the sectarian divisions of the West. Why 
should the American Civil War divide Chi- 
nese Christians into Presbyterians North and 
Presbyterians South? Why should the rising 
Chinese Church be compelled to accept the 
form of doctrinal statement that is distinctively 
Anglo-Saxon? Let the Chinese accept Christ 
for themselves and develop for themselves the 
methods and institutions that result from his 
teaching. 


These words of an official of such rank, 
and speaking in such a formal way to 
Chinese statesmen and publicists, supple- 
menting as they do words of similar tenor 
by missionaries like Robert Hume and 
J. H. DeForest of our own Board and 
Pres, Cuthbert Hall, have unusual sig- 
nificance, prophetic of a new era in mis- 
sions, an era of greater sympathy for the 
ethnic faiths, of constructive policy rather 
than a policy of attack and too often ex- 
termination. 

Speaking for China, Tuan Fong, viceroy 
of Fukien and Che-Kiang, told of abun- 
dant evidence of our material prosperity 
which he and his associates had, and of 
their gratification in noting that along 
with material growth, there still went em- 
phasis on moral obligations. He then 
went on to pay tribute to American mis- 
sions and missionaries in the following 
words: 

We take pleasure this evening in bearing 
testimony to the part taken by American mis- 
sionaries in promoting the progress of the 
Chinese people. They have borne the light of 
Western civilization into every nook and cor- 
ner of the empire“ They have rendered in- 
estimable service to China by the laborious 
task of translating into the Chinese language 
religious and scientific works of the West. 
They help us to bring happiness and comfort 
to the poor and the suffering by the establish- 
ment of hospitals and schools. The awakening 
of China, which now seems to be at hand, 
may be traced in no small measure to the hand 
of the missionary. For this service you will 
find China not ungrateful. 
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Secretary Brown having stated that it 
was the policy of the Protestant mission- 
ary boards to discourage the interference 
of missionaries in law courts when their 
converts are interested parties in the 
suits, Viceroy Tuan Fong expressed the 
hope that the missionary boards might 
not only ‘“discourage,’’ but ‘‘forbid”’ 
such interference. 

It is a matter for gratitude that such 
fraternization of men of the two races 
has begun, for latest news from China 
relative to the dismissal of Prof. C. D. 
Tenney by the viceroy of the province 
of Chili, where he has done so much to 
establish Occidental educational ideals 
and methods, indicates that the anti- 
American movement increases rather 
than abates. Indeed, all reports from 
China tell of increased tension between 
Chinese and foreigners, and of a move- 
ment of revolt and reform started by the 
youthful educated class, which has got 
far beyond the control of those who 
started it. The residence of a Presbyte- 
rian American missionary near Canton 
was looted on the 8rd. 

Nothing that America could do today 
would do more to shape the future rightly 
than to make it possible for the Chinese 
government to place in our colleges and 
universities a large number of ambitious, 
intelligent students. Japan should not 
be left to have an unchallenged monopoly 
of this important work. As the result of 
Dr. Arthur Smith’s talks and presence in 
Boston, both Harvard and Wellesley have 
taken tentative steps looking toward par- 
ticipation in this splendid service, and 
other of our universities and colleges 
doubtless will follow suit. 





Lincoln 


The flight of Time brings increasing 
admiration and love for the Emancipator 
of a race and the Saviour of a Country. 
To be sure, with the years there has come 
the disillusionizing knowledge that the 
emancipation of the Negro was but the 
first-step on a long journey, and that the 
country saved by defeat of the South in 
the Civil War has other more subtle and 
universally diffuse forms of servitude to- 
day which call for new saviours and for 
patriotic self-sacrifice none the less real 
or admirable, though less picturesque and 
dramatic than the service of the Federal 
troops of 1861-65. 

Significant beyond aught else, however, 
is the fact that this generation, which is 
aware of the past complications of the 
Negro problem and which is burdened 
with the thought that national health is 
never secure save by utmost vigilance, 
comes round to survey of Lincoln’s ma- 
jestic proportions as statesman and hu- 
manist, with no less satisfaction and 
loyalty than the generation of which he 
was and on which he leaned. We see 
how deplorable was his taking off, when 
his prudence, charity and wisdom were 
so much needed for wise Reconstruction. 
We marvel at his forgiveness of his foes 
—personal and official—and we see re- 
flected in his great heart of love that 
ideal of self-sacrifice which has its birth 
in the heart of God and was supremely 
incarnated in the Christ. 

When our catholic-spirited altruists of 
today establish centers of social amelio- 
ration and human fraternization in our 
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throbbing, congested centers of popula- 
tion, how natural that they should name 
them after Lincoln. When civic reform- 
ers in states cursed by tyranny of the 
plutocrat and the partisan boss organize 
to protest against perversion of democ- 
racy and to fight corruption, how natural 
that they should name the reform party 
after Lincoln. When men arise now to 
champion democracy in its perpetual fight 
against autocracy, how inevitable that 
they should say, with Mr. Jerome as he 
entered on his recent victorious campaign 
in New York, that in Lincoln’s example 
and precepts are found the best sources 
of inspiration. 

Well for society and American democ- 
racy is it, that Lincoln’s birthday is being 
celebrated by our churches, schools and 
social organizations in ways formal and 
informal, informational and inspirational. 
Excellent is the message of Governor 
Guild of Massachusetts, calling upon citi- 
zens of the Old Bay State to use the birth- 
day anniversary as befits the opportunity. 
To Congregationalists the appeal of the 
American Missionary Association to use 
Sunday, the 11th, as a day for advancing 
its work in the South among the illiter- 
ate and unfortunate, comes with especial 
force. 





The Fruits of the Spirit 


(Prayer meeting editorial *) 


This freedom, which is the first fruit of 
the Spirit, is the freedom of aman. Itis 
the promise and gradual attainment of 
control over all his powers so that they 
may be used in conformity with the will 
of God. It is freedom for each of us to 
work toward the ideal possibilities of our 
own individuality, not license to degrade 
ourselves below the level of the brute by 
the pursuit of sin which never can be 
otherwise than foreign to our true na- 
ture as the sonsof God. All human free- 
dom defined in other terms than these 
of growing conformity to God’s purpose 
for his children is self.destructive, like the 
freedom of a man under the old classic 
civilization to sell himself into slavery. 

Such a freedom is the freedom of the 
musician in the use of his instrument, of 
the chemist in the combination of his ele- 
ments, of the artist in the use of line and 
color. The bad musician is not free, and 
as the habit of discord grows upon him 
he is more and more in slavery to his own 
ignorance, bad taste and disobedience to 
the inner law of harmony. The ignorant 
and disobedient chemist is not free. He 
cannot do what he undertakes and de- 
sires. He has sold himself into bondage 
by his careless study. The accomplished 
freedom of a man will be his full control 
of self in obedience to that law of his be- 
ing which is the will of God. He that 
sins is the slave of sin. The fruit of the 
Spirit in a man is freedom from the 
power of sin that he may become the 
master of all powers and graces which 
belong to him of right as a man. 

Such freedom of initial choice and daily 
communion with the Spirit of God in- 
evitably results in growth and enrich- 
ment of the higher gifts which belong 
to man. Love, joy, kindness, patience, 





*Topic for Feb. 11-17. The Fruits of the Spirit. 
Gal. 5: 18-26; John 16: 1-15; Rom. 8: 1-17. 
Freedom, knowledge, love, joy: How can we help 
to ripen these fruits? What hinders their growth? 
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knowledge are its fruits. They are signs 
of the presence of God and the growth of 
manhood, approximations to the perfect 
freedom toward which the Spirit of God 
designs to lead us.. At every point he 
asks our co-operation, at every turn of 
the way it is ours to help or hinder. We 
are called to freedom, we suffer loss and 
long delay in growing toward our final 
liberty in conformity to the will of God, 
when we use our freedom for an occasion 
to the flesh, 

If, then, our ideal freedom is in the right 
use of all the powers of self, our growth 
is in the use of them for others. The 
fruits of the Spirit are social graces. No 
man can be free or be a Christian in a 
selfish solitude. The call to freedom is 
a call to progress. ‘‘Not that I have 
already attained,’’ wrote the apostle, ‘‘ but 
I press on, if so be that I may lay hold 
on that for which also I was laid hold on 
by Christ Jesus.”’ Our freedom is in order 
to more freedom as we come into the 
image of the freest man of all who also, 
though he was a son, yet learned obedi- 
ence by the things which he suffered. 





In Brief 


The late Marshall Field made a vast fortune 
in retail business without advertising his 
wares in the Sunday newspapers. It was a 
matter of conscience with him to abstain. 


A writer in another column notes as an en- 
ceuraging sign of the times the absence of 
criticism of congregations by ministers. That 
is pretty sure to be followed by a cessation of 
criticism of ministers by their congregations. 


The apotheosis, ‘‘limit,’”? supreme example 
—whatever you please to call it—of individual- 
ism in education and family discipline is in the 
tragic tale from Kentucky of a seven-year-old 
boy who shot his mother because she spanked 
him. 


The Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
having formulated a prayer for the Anglican 
clergy to use prior to election of members of 
Parliament, and the elections having over- 
whelmed the party with most Anglican sup- 
porters, it is now cruelly suggested that the 
archbishops formulate a prayer of thanks. 








The Central Christian Advocate is more 
troubled over its obituaries than over any 
other matter. It has several pages of them 
already in type and a large bundle of others 
awaiting their turn. If it should print them 
all, its own obituary might soon follow. Its 
salvation lies in following the custom of The 
Congregationalist—charging ten cents a line. 





New York City magistrates report marked 
increase of crime during 1905 in that city, 
crimes of a serious nature increasing abnor- 
mally and coming mainly, it is said, from 
Italian, Greek and Russian new comers. 
Chicago is shocked by recent increase of 
crimes of violence there and has been fed- 
erating its agencies for preserving law and 
order. 





Lest we should be exalted above measure, we 
note among the many kind letters from those 
renewing their subscriptions at this season, 
one from a reader of this paper for nearly half 
a century, protesting in behalf of ‘ riteous- 
ness” against an article lately published in 
these columns. In all that long period he has 
not noticed how that word is spelled in The 
Congregationalist, a word which represents 
more than any other what the paper stands 
for. 





Canada has had many revelations of late in 
the new province of North Saskatchewan as 
well as in the older eastern provinces that 
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“graft,” monopoly and mammonism are foes 
for the Dominion to fight. The Presbyterian 
(Toronto) reminds its constituency that there 
are symptoms “‘ of a deep-seated disease at the 
heart of our nation,” and that “a true spirit- 
ual revival (apropos of the Torrey-Alexander 
campaign in Toronto) involves the true ethical 
revival.”’ 


It is in order to pray for college students 
on any Sunday of the year but next Sunday, 
Feb. 11, it will be peculiarly appropriate so 
to do, in view of the fact that the World’s 
Federation of Christian Students sets apart 
the day in all student communities for this 
special purpose. We repeat our already ex- 
pressed desire that the authorities concerned 
with this matter agree on one date. At pres- 
ent some colleges observe the last Thursday in 
January, and some the second Sunday in Feb- 
ruary. 





The Pilot, in commenting on Bishop O’Con- 
nell’s nomination to be coadjutor of Arch- 
bishop Williams with right of succession, 
makes his recent diplomatic mission to Japan 
to have been one where failure would have 
been irreparable, but where success has 
brought “ benefits innumerable in its train 
to be felt for centuries to come.” It is an- 
nounced that Bishop O’Connell succeeded in 
the mission whereunto he was sent. The 
world will await proof of the greatness of the 
errand accomplished. 


Few realize how much preliminary effort 
it takes to make up a delegation of the size 
of that on its way, as we go to press, to Day- 
ton, O., and representing the Congregational 
churches of the land. In order to fill up the 
quota of 132, Secretary Anderson had to write 
248 letters. This means that nearly every 
other man of those first approached declined; 
but the delegation as finally made up, both in 
its ministers and laymen, well represents the 
strength and wisdom of the denomination, and 
the willingness of so many men to take at 
their own expense so long and costly a jour- 
ney in the busiest part of the church year 
evinces a commendable degree of denomina- 
tional loyalty as well as a yearning for the 
larger Christian unity. 


Continued ill health has compelled Rev. W. 
S. Rainsford, D. D., to resign the rectorship of 
St. George’s Church, New York City. His 
health has improved, but he is not strong 
enough to resume the responsibilities of the 
place and renew the task which it imposed. 
Dr. Rainsford has stood for such a fine type 
of virile, catholic, aggressive and sensible 
Christianity, he had such power over youth 
and men of the world and he was such a dem- 
ocratic ecclesiastic that it will be a sad loss to 
the Church in this country if he never preaches 
again. May he recover and become a peripa- 
tetic gospeler, preaching when he can to new 
circles of hearers, from week to week. This 
he might be able to do, though unable to ad- 
minister a great parish. 








News of the death at Maynard, Mass., Feb. 5, 
of Rev. Dr. Levi Henry Cobb, comes to us as 
we go to press. Adequate notice of his labors 
for the denomination as secretary of our 
Church Building Society for twenty-one years, 
during which he did superb service for our 
churches and our fellowship, must be deferred 
until next week. An income increased from 
$51,000 to $251,000, marks the effect of his ad- 
ministrative skill and tact in appealing to his 
constituency. Dr. Cobb was born at Cornish, 
N. H., June 30, 1827; graduated from Dart- 
mouth College in 1854 and Andover Seminary 
in 1857; taught in Kimball Union Academy; 
was superindendent of the Home Missionary 
Society of Minnesota; and had pastorates at 
North Andover, Mass., 1857-64, and Spring- 
field, Vt. 


On Feb. 11 Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, 
moderator of our National Council and a 
large figure in solution of present-day prob- 
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lems of church unity and social readjustment, 
will celebrate his birthday, being ‘‘ seventy 
years young.” His service to society and the 
church has been of late commented upon dis- 
criminatingly by McClure’s Magazine and the 
Outlook, and no doubt will be noted generally 
throughout the country, though we know of 
no formal celebration of the day. His long 
pastorate in an Interior state capital has 
proved conspicuously that it is not necessary 
to have a large metropolitan platform or pulpit 
on which to appear if one would be heard 
nationally. A mediatorof new conceptions in 
theology and Biblical scholarship, a prophet 
of church unity when it was less popular than 
now, a foe of predatory wealth when it was 
not so conspicuously hostile to democracy as 
it now is, a writer of hymns that are sung the 
world over and a father-adviser to his younger 
brethren in the ministry, Dr. Gladden comes 
to his seventieth birthday with many proofs 
that republics and churches are not ungrateful. 
In Great Britain, as in this country, many who 
have never heard his voice, but who know him 
through his many books, will join in congratu- 
lation. 





The case of Rev. Algernon S. Crapsey of 
Rochester will not down in Protestant Epis- 
copal circles, and the report that an effort is 
under way in the diocese of western New 
York to bring his case before another com- 
mittee, which it is hoped may find him heret- 
ical enough for trial, leads the Churchman to 
condemn the plan—if true—as most impolitic 
and as contrary to a principle imbedded in the 
conscience of the Anglo-Saxon race, namely, 
that a man shall not be twice put in jeopardy 
for the same offense. ‘‘ Better that a hundred 
priests should go wrong than that the church 
in her corporate capacity should lay herself 
open te the charge of prosecution in violation 
of this principle.’”” Meanwhile Dr. Crapsey is 
not disposed to show the white flag. In a 
notable sermon preached Sunday before last 
to his people he said: 


My conclusion is that I am by right a minis- 
ter of God and of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America. It 
is my intention te remain as I am, until provi- 
dentially called away, the rector of St. An- 
drew’s Church, in the City of Rochester... . 
Your rector wishes for nothing so mach as to 
return to his parish work and to cease to be 
the center of controversy. 


The American Board Campaign 
THE SECOND WEEK 


The meeting in Pittsfield on Tuesday, Jan. 
30, opened with a delightful service of prayer 
in the chapel of the First Church, followed by 
a frank conference over the affairs of the 
American Board, many questions being asked 
as to finances, the reason for the debt and the 
business methods pursued by the Prudential 
Committee. In the afternoon the church was 
filled with an audience representing nearly 
every church in Berkshire County. Two hun- 
dred and fifty men attended the supper and 
showed deep interest in the work. It was 
thought best not to take subscriptions on the 
spot, but a movement was organized the next 
day by Secretary Hicks looking to a careful 
canvass of the Berkshire churches. Berk- 
shire County is sure to give a good account of 
itself in view of the fact that the Haystack 
Prayer Meeting was held in this region. 

At Springfield the same program was fol- 
lowed, except that the supper was held at the 
Cooley Hotel, where the price of one dollar 
per plate was charged. Two hundred men 
were in attendance, and $1,500 was pledged 
on the spot. Dr. Moxom presented three 
resolutions looking to the pushing of the work 
throughout the region. The afternoon meet- 
ing completely filled the First Church. Dele- 
gations were in attendance from Holyoke, 
Ware, Westfield and many other towns. 

At Worcester the morning prayer meeting 
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was perhaps the best feature on the program. 
The spiritual interest was deep. Plymouth 
Church was well filled in the afternoon and 
about three hundred men attended the special 
service in the evening, there being no supper. 
Pledges amounting to about 4800 were secured, 
and the local committee contemplates an active 
campaign during the following weeks. 

At Providence the excessively cold weather 
reduced the morning and afternoon meetings, 
but excellent effects were produced, while the 
evening banquet, at which two hundred men 
from all over Rhode Island sat down, was a 
marked success. The speakers were Dr. 
Arthur H. Smith, President Capen and Sec- 
retary Patton. The leading men of the Provi- 
dence churches were present, and while it had 
been said that no financial appeal would be 
made or subscriptions received, every man 
took home with him one of the pledge cards, 
and the local committee expect to follow up 
the meeting actively. Rev. E. F. Sander- 
son of Central Church preached last Sunday 
on the importance of pushing the foreign 
work this centennial year, sending out 500 
pledge cards among his people. 

The purposes of the general campaign are 
becoming understood far and wide, and al- 
ready cards are being sent direct to the Boston 
office, notably two, each for $1,000, from Massa- 
chusetts men. The meetings everywhere are 
deeply religious, and there is no mistaking the 
rising tideof spiritual and missionary interest 
in our churches, especially among the men. 





The American Board Campaign 
in Nebraska 


It was a great day for Lincoln, Neb., when 
‘a section of the annual meeting of the 
American Board” brought inspiration to the 
churches. The meeting, Jan. 29, was held in 
the First Church. The prayer meeting was 
led by Rev. C. H. Rogers. Dr. Bullock pre- 
sided at the afternoon general meeting and 
stirring addresses were given by Rev. C. H. 
Maxwell, Rev. F. M. Price of Guam, Rev. 
John K. Browne of Harpoot, Turkey, Rev. 
Enoch F. Bell of Japan and Secretary Hitch- 
cock. 

Some seventy-five men sat down to the ban- 
quet, and at the evening meeting ninety men 
were present. Dr. Tuttle presided and power- 
ful addresses were given by Rev. Henry G. 
Bissell of India, Dr. Frank N. White of Chi- 
cago and Secretary Hitchcock. 

The benefit is not simply in the several hun- 
dred dollars in “extra” pledges secured, but 
in the lasting influence for good to all the 
churches. As this was the only meeting of 
the kind held in the state, representatives 
from churches outside of the city were pres- 
ent. M. A. B. 





Oberlin’s Slavic Department and 
the National Work 


Last month the Slavic Department of Ober- 
lin Theological Seminary received an endow- 
ment of $75,000, the gift of the late Miss Anne 
Walworth of Cleveland, 0. Later a legacy of 
$10,000 came to it from the same source. This 
happy event has put the department on its 
feet and placed it beyond solicitude for its 
future. There need be no dearth of trained 
missionaries to the Bohemians, Slavaks and 
Poles settled in our country. The need of 
such trained workers will best be seen from 
the fact that last year 1,026,000 emigrants 
entered this country, of whom about one half 
million were Slavs, more than 1,000 for every 
day in the calendar. 

The Oberlin Slavic Department was for 
twenty years the only school of its kind in the 
country. 

What is now imperatively needed is that 
the Congregational Home Missionary Society 
should be able to employ every student that 
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the Oberlin Slavic Department graduates. For 
this the society needs the support of every 
Congregationalist who has the means. And 
further, the appointment of a successor to 
Dr. Schaufiler as superintendent of our denomi- 
national home missions is indispensable to 
their success and growth. Without such over- 
sight this important branch of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society’s work would 
gradually disintegrate. Already the bad ef- 
fects of the present interregnum are beginning 
to be felt. On the other hand, the marked 
success of the Slavic work under proper lead- 
ership in the pastis apparent. Our seventeen 
Slavic Congregational churches, with the 
nearly twoscore home and two foreign mis- 
sionaries which these have produced is evi- 
dence enough to convince the open-minded. 

L. F. M. 





Dr. Cadman’s Preaching Tour 


The fourth of the up state apostolic jour- 
neys by metropolitan leaders, was completed 
last week by the pastor of Central Church, 
Brooklyn, Dr.S. Parkes Cadman. His church 
sent out a letter missive to the sixty-five sister 
churches in or near the centers to be visited, 
declaring that it sent Dr. Cadman in token of its 
fraternalinterest. He visited Utica, Lockport, 
Buffalo, Jamestown and Salamanca, in that 
order. The weather was an efficient aid, and 
as in the other evangelistic tours, the great 
success of this one was in part due to the 
thorough preliminary arrangements formu- 
lated by Sec. Charles W. Shelton, with the 
earnest co-operation of local pastors. 

Dr. Cadman expressed the joy and blessed- 
ness of his experience, the inspiration of the 
testimonies everywhere given, and the won- 
derful sense of close relationship between the 
churches of the state, such as has never before 
developed, nor could have done, but for these 
journeyings and the messages of love and 
sympathy between the churches. 

The sermons were on God and the Plow- 
man (Isa. 28: 24-26), dealing with the sanctity 
of our common employments; Peace the Be- 
quest of Christ, A Scholar in the School of 
Christ, The Life Hid with Christ in God, etc. 
Two sermons, afternoon and evening, a con- 
ference with church workers in between, and 
in some cases a ministerial conference at sup- 
per, comprised each day’s missionary work, to 
which may be added the weariness of travel, 
and the strain of greeting hundreds of people 
daily. Thirty-five churches in and about Utica 
acknowledged, through Rev. A. V. Bliss of 
Plymouth Church, the rare privilege of com- 
ing in contact with Dr. Cadman’s rich person- 
ality. After the sermon on the consecration 
of the commonplace, the ensuing conference 
brought out the essentially fundamental one- 
ness of city and country problems in church 
activity. The evening sermon on the peace of 
God given by Christ, is described in a letter as 
a tremendous appeal to the deepest instincts 
and intuitions of the soul. It disclosed the 
sources of power lying unfathomed and un- 
used. At Lockport the First and East Ave- 
nue Churches united in the grace of hospi- 
tality, entertaining several delegations from 
distant points. As elsewhere, pastors of all 
denominations by their presence emphasized 
the essential unity of the churches in their 
spiritual responsibility for the moral and civic 
strengthening of the community. 

Mr. Babbitt at Lockport, and Dr. Fitch at 
Buffalo, relate that, whereas many understood 
that Dr. Cadman’s visit was to develop home 
missionary interests, discussion of methods, 
etc., all were speedily aware of a deeper pur- 
pose: by strong appeal and winsome gracious- 
ness to urge upon the churches their deep 
responsibility for souls, in discharging which, 
church extension and missionary needs would 
settle themselves. Not to be overlooked, writes 
one pastor, was the strengthening of weaker 
men in their preaching of the assured gospel 
of Christ. Great meetings were held in Bu/- 
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falo, the representatives of the churches de- 
claring that their problems had been simplified 
and their zeal renewed. 

No pastor has written anything of numbers 
or visible results, nor could such inquiry be of 
much value. These journeys are nut made by 
peripatetic dogmatists who desire to count 
rather than weigh, and with sledge hammer 
prejudice divide rather than unite the common 
hungerers after a common good. These evan- 
gelists belong to the true succession of the 
prophets, whose function they feel is to open 
unto men that vision of God revealed in Christ 
Jesus, the absolute correctness of whose de- 
lineation it has been given to no sectarian 
disciples to claim as their own private and priv- 
ileged possession. Because of the broad spirit 
of love which has characterized these apos- 
tolic visits and messages the Congregational 
churches of New York State, giving and tak- 
ing, have been fused into a larger and deeper 
fellowship. | SYDNEY. 


The Fire at the Girls’ College 


in Constantinople 


Further particulars as to the fire in the 
American College for Girls at Constantinople, 
are coming to hand. Barton Hall, the build- 
ing burned, contained the physical, chemical 
and biological laboratories; the classrooms, 
small libraries and collections for art, lit- 
erature and history; the gymnasium; the As- 
sembly Hall, in which were an organ, a con- 
cert grand and an ordinary piano; seven 
teachers’ rooms; dormitory room for forty 
girls; the Seniors’ room; the general sitting- 
room for the students, and several small class- 
rooms. Bowker Building, which remains, con- 
tains the parlors and reception-rooms, a small 
study hall, a general dining room and domestic 
arrangements and, fortunately, the library. 
The cause of the fire was the chimney used for 
the heating plant. A brick had apparently 
fallen out, leaving an aperture near a beam 
too near the chimney. 

Fortunately, there was no loss of life. The 
students were taken wholly away from the 
college premises at the time that the firemen 
and police force, with the ever. present rabble, 
entered the grcunds. After that every corner 
of the place was in the hands of the public, 
and the Turkish authorities did remarkably 
well. Owing to their efforts Bowker Building 
was saved, and there was much less stealing 
than is usually the case at fires in Turkey. 
The self-control of the students excited much 
comment. They were all in bed at the time of 
the fire, except the nine Seniors, who helped 
carry water while there was hope of extin- 
guishing the flames. The gas was cut off al- 
most immediately, so that the premises were 
wholly in darkness. Some students came down 
in their night clothes and some without shoes, 
but all were calm and quiet. They formed a 
procession of about ninety people and were 
taken to the house of the college physician, 
about an eighth of a mileaway. The courage 
and self-possession of the girls in so sudden an 
emergency, in a land of childish and hysterical 
women, was one of the best proofs ever given 
of the fine results of the training the college 
gives. The people in the windows of the 
houses which they passed in their short jour- 
ney were filled with astonishment at their 
calmness. The girls came back to the college 
at early dawn. to a cold and dismantled house, 
to find, many of them, that all their possessions 
were burned, and as they sat in the dining room 
in their insufficient clothing after a sleepless 
night of anxiety, there were still no com- 
plaints, but rather expressions of sympathy 
for others and for the college. 

The college announced a vacation of three 
weeks and has rented a small house, the 
only one available near by, in which an attempt 
will be made to go on through the year. New 
and improved facilities are needed wherewith 
the institution may more effectively fulfill its 
mission to the women of the Orient. 
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The Secrets of Many Hearts 


By 


Many Christians in America cherish 
the hope and expectation that we are on 
the eve of a great national revival of re- 
ligion. Within the communion of our 
Congregational churches the evidence is 
convincing that we are in the beginning of 
better times in spite of unusual discour-. 
agements in empty treasuries and lack of 
missionary spirit. 

We are generally praying for an out- 
pouring of the Spirit upon all the churches. 
It will encourage us to continuance in 
prayer if we reccgnize that there is a spe- 
cial gift of the Spirit which we havé al- 
ready received. The Lord has raised 
again our captivity. To our ministry in 
general has already been given ‘A New 
Heart and a New Spirit.” 

A few months ago one of our pastors- 
at large in Minnesota gave in these col- 
umns the following testimony: ‘To 
those who come in contact with minis. 
ters in dfferent sections of the state 
there has come the strong impression 
that our ministry is moving out of ab- 
sorbii g theological and critical discus- 
sions of recent years into a hunger for 
spiritual attainment and a purpose to ex- 
tend the kingdom of Christ with all its 
blessings within their spheres.’”’ All this, 
concerning ministerial circles with which 
Iam most familiar, might have been said 
with truth the year before the Des Moines 
Council so memorable for its spiritual 
quality. The special discovery of that 
council, remarkable in many ways, was 
that the many widely scattered groups of 
ministers brought together for a little 
time had already received the baptism of 
the new Spirit. 

Since that meeting the various at- 
tempts to organize an evangelistic move- 
ment in the denomination have not 
seemed altogether successful. But while 
the machinery has not always worked as 
we had hoped, the power of the Spirit in 
the heart of the ministry has been effec- 
tually working in a measure exceeding 
our hopes and anticipating our prayers. 
Every gathering of ministers with which 


- I have come into personal contact during 


the past year, has revealed to me the 
energizings of the mighty power of the 
Spirit. 
A NEW SENSE OF UNITY 

There was so much of confidence in the 
Andover controversy period in the possi- 
bility of substantial doctrinal uniformity 
that it was seriously attempted to en- 
force creed tests as to the limits of pro- 
bation. The failure of this movement 
has led to a surrender of all effort to get 
together in the statement of doctrine. 
The Creed of 1883 is now only a point of 
departure in various directions and doc- 
trinally we have seemed very much di- 
vided. We have not of late attempted 
to unite in a new statement of doctrine 
because we have not known how to do 
it. Some have said, We must go back 
to the old waymarks; others, We must 
go forward into new theologies; but in 
these last months the Holy Spirit has 
shown that the way to unity is rather to 
go deeper into the faiths that underlie 
all creeds. 


Rev. Joseph Hayes Chandler, Fond Du Lac, Wis. 


When our ministers have come to- 
gether in the old style of conference to 
discuss theological problems they have 
been kept continually and uncomfort- 
ably aware of divisions into sects and 
parties. When of late we have come 
together in ‘‘retreats’’ to pray and speak 
of the things of the deeper spiritual life, 
we have discovered that our divisions are 
largely on the surface. In the eternal 
and abiding verities of the vital Christian 
life, there is the unity of the Spirit and 
there is the bond of peace. 


A MOOD OF NOBLE DISCONTENT 


Sermons that formerly satisfied the 
seemingly successful minister no longer 
satisfy him. He cannot be content with 
the approval of admiring congregations, 
unless he have, also, the seal of the Spirit’s 
acceptance. Many a minister who has 
been conspicuously popular is asking 
God’s forgiveness for a harvest of ‘‘noth- 
ing but leaves.” 

In private, personal conference minis- 
ters are bewailing the fruitlessness of 
methods for drawing people to church 
by music and pictures and various popu- 
lar attractions on which not long ago 
they looked with pride and satisfaction. 
The things which our pastors have 
counted gain, they now count as loss for 
the excellency of a higher ideal of what 
it is to minister in the name of Jesus 
Christ. 

A BREAKING DOWN OF RESERVE 


This, perhaps, is the most remarkable 
revelation of the new spirit. It has made 
it easy for men to follow the injunction of 
the Apostle James, ‘‘ Confess your faults 
one to another and pray one for another 
that ye may be healed.’”’ In every retreat 
which I have attended there has been, 
without any attempt to force such mutual 
confidences, a revelation of ‘‘the secrets 
of many hearts.’”’ The kinds of sins often 
confessed show a sensitiveness which is 
only felt by the spiritual man. 

Nothing has more deeply impressed me 
with the reality of a work of grace which 
is quietly going on in the hearts of our 
ministry than the revelations of these 
tones of mutual confession A man’s 
spiritual state is indicated by the kind of 
sins which trouble him. 

One of the sins which a good many of 
our ministers are confessing and trying 
to forsake is a degree of absorption in 
the work of the particular church or par- 
ish which precludes a hearty and practi- 
cal interest in the prosperity of other 
churches. Parochial selfishness and the 
competitive spirit in church work are 
grievous sins to the minister who has 
received the gift of the new spirit. I 
remember how earnestly words like these 
were spoken by one and approved by the 
consciences of many, ‘‘ When I find my- 
self looking at a neighboring church as 
a vival which I am glad to beat, I feel 
that I am contemptible.” This attitude 
of mind toward a selfish, sectarian spirit 
necessarily manifests itself in many forms 
of practical co-operation in the locality 
and so translates the spirit of Christian 
union into terms of life and conduct. 


Another sin which is often confessed 
is an unwillingness to sacrifice personal 
culture in the study to a ministry from 
house to house; and repentance along 
this line will necessarily bring new vi- 
tality into pastoral work. 

Yet another sin confessed is the har- 
boring of resentment towards those who 
oppose themselves, and victory over this 
sin will lengthen pastorates and turn 
enemies into friends. 

But the sin which is felt to be the 
primal cause of many falls and many fail- 
ures is the sin of living ‘‘out of-touch’’ 
with Christ; of venturing to do his work, 
while neglecting to receive his grace and 
power. From many fruitless efforts min- 
isters are turning to Christ to learn anew 
how to possess the secret of the fifteenth 
chapter of the Gospel of John. 

There is a new heart and a new spirit 
in the ministry of our Congregational 
churches, and this is ground for cherish- 
ing the blessed hope of the revelation of 
Jesus Christ in power and glory. A 
New England layman who has noted the 
fact to which I have tried to bear wit- 
ness in this article asks, ‘‘ Will the 
Churches Stand by the Ministers? 

In many parishes the situation seems 
for the present discouraging. A good 
many laymen are puzzled and not alto- 
gether pleased by the new mood of their 
minister, and seem to regard it as a form 
of enthusiasm which will soon wear off. 
In these days there are so many church 
families who have ceased to read the 
denominational papers that the news of 
what happened at Des Moines and what 
is going on among our leaders has not yet 
reached them. But in this period of trial 
of faith, few ministers who have really 
received the new spirit are cast down by 
lack of immediate sympathy and support. 

The outstanding characteristic of the 
new spirit which has led me to believe it 
a renewal of the pentecostal gift, is its 
patience. There are pastors who have 
been preaching along spiritual lines with 
constant fidelity for many months with- 
out gaining the mass of the congregation 
to a higher ideal. But they are not dis- 
couraged. Never have I heard so little 
criticism of congregations by ministers 
as since the new movement began. It is 
almost a universal conviction of our more 
earnest pastors, “If only I am right with 
God my people will be right.’”” Such men 
are patiently waiting amid great present 
apathy and sometimes opposition on the 
part of many in their congregations be- 
cause “strengthened with might by his 
Spirit in the inner man.” 

Surely the present temper and attitude 
of mind and heart among large numbers 
of men in the ministry of our churches 
is cause for deep gratitude for what God 
has already done for us. Is it not, also, 
sufficient ground for a joyful expectancy 
of a general spiritual awakening among 
our churches? 





Governor Magoon of the Panama Canal Zone 
reports that since American occupation of 
Panama, the number of saloons has fallen 
from 300 to 63. 
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a Business Man 


By Rev. W. E. Barton, D. D., Oak Park, Ili. 


What shall a minister do when com- 
pelled to enter business? And how, 
while yet in the active pastorate, shall 
he conduct his own business? 

Hard is the problem of the minister of 
fifty who finds himself without a pulpit. 
He cannot dig; to beg he is ashamed. 
There is as yet no legal way of permit- 
ting his widow to collect his life insur- 
ance. He must do something. He can- 
not enter a second time into the womb 
by which men are born into the business 
world and be born again. The avenues 
are closed by which men grow’ up into 
careers of distinguished success. It is 
too late for him to become a lawyer ora 
physician, and both those professions are 
overcrowded. It is a fine dream of rest- 
ing and doing literary work; but he who 
lives by his pen is likely to live in one 
if he starts late in life with a style stere- 
otyped by the homiletic habit. What 
shall he do? 

Let him sell gold stock. Here is wealth 
undefiled and untainted! Gold dug from 
the hills, unstained by the crimes of the 
past, adding new wealth as the reward 
of human toil—how beautiful—how fas- 
cinating—how persuasive ! 

I suppose there is some gold stock 
worth the gold invested in it, but I have 
never been offered any of that kind. I 
have seen scheme after scheme exploited 
and go down of which the most alluring 
advertisements had come to me. And 
I now hold in trust one hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars worth of such 
stock, which I am keeping for a man in 
the poorhouse. 

How many opportunities have come to 
me to increase my wealth by investing in 
a gold mine here, a copper mine there, a 
rubber plantation in Mexico, a coffee 
plantation in Cuba, a land scheme in 
Dakota or an irrigation project in Ari- 
zona! Some of them may have been good, 
foraught I know. But I have never seen 
one of them which I wanted to indorse. 

I went a few weeks ago to a Chicago 
firm which still buys full-page advertise- 
ments in the religious papers. 

‘“*How much are the two lots worth,’’ 
I asked, ‘‘ which you sold four years ago 
to Rev. Jonathan Edwards Gabriel? ”’ 

‘“‘They ought to be worth $1,200 each 
when he gets them paid for—about $2,500 
for the two,”’ was the reply. 

‘‘ He has them about half paid for? ”’ 

‘‘Nearly so! he is a little behind. We 
have been writing him to pay up.”’ 

‘He cannot do it. His wife is in the 
hospital. He has broken down from over- 
work. He greatly needs money. How 
much can you give him for his equity in 
those lots? He has paid about $400, I 
believe.’’ 

‘““Well, we could not undertake to sell 
them for him. That property now is 
under temporary gepression.”’ 

‘It has been so ever since 1893, has it 
not? ’”’ 

‘*Practically so; yes.” 

‘*What do you advise him to do?’”’ 

‘*He better hold on. We will extend 
the time of his payments. He can’t get 
anything now for the lots, so there is 
nothing to be gained by throwing up the 


proposition. And sometime these lots 
will be valuable. We can’t tell when.”’ 

Those lots are twelve or fifteen miles 
out, on a railroad with little suburban 
traflic, and their value for residential pur- 
poses is wholly speculative. I cannot 
call the firm a fraud, but I have no money 
to invest in the lots they sell. When I 
see the large advertisements of firms of 
this character in our religious papers, I 
raise several questions; among them is 
this, Are ministers peculiarly gullible? 

They are not. Physicians are more so. 
So are lawyers. And there are several 
recent illustrations of the gullibility of 
bankers. But there must be ministers 
who patronize affairs of this sort, or there 
would be fewer such advertisements in 
some otherwise creditable papers; and 
my wastebasket would not so quickly 
overflow. 

But however a minister may choose to 
invest his own money, he meets with cer- 
tain very definite moral considerations 
when he permits his name to be used to 
influence the investments of his parish- 
ioners. If he gives his church directory 
to a commercial enterprise he commits a 
breach of trust. If he gives lists of names 
of his members for the sake of a com- 
mission on the stock they buy, he is ac- 
cessory before the fact in what may prove 
a fraud. 

I attended the Dowie and Stevenson 
trial three years ago, and was surprised 
to learn how far court procedure goes in 
such a case beyond mere statute law. 

Did this man, John Alexander Dowie, 
or this other man, Jonathan Edwards 
Gabriel, use his influence as the spiritual 
advisor of the plaintiff to secure certain 
commercial advantages for himself? I 
want to be ab'e to plead not guilty when 
that question is asked at the day of judg- 
ment. 

It is easily possible for the pastor of a 
good sized church to become possessed of 
a good block of stock free or at very low 
cost if the promoter is at liberty to men- 
tion that Dr. Gabriel is one of our stock- 
holders—having first made a very careful 
investigation, and that Dr. Paul, formerly 
of the Beacon Street Church in Boston 
and Dr. Apollos, once of the Wabash 
Avenue Church in Chicago, are on the 
board of directors. A minister cannot 
afford to risk becoming a wrecker of 
other men’s fortunes and faith. It is my 
own belief that a minister has an inflexi- 
ble duty to turn his back on these con- 
cerns and it has been my life-long prac- 
tice to have nothing to do with enter- 
prises that attempt to use a minister’s 
position to influence the commercial in- 
vestments of his people. 

Of one thing I am sure. A minister 
who goes into business should drop the 
title, ‘‘Rev.’’ from his business station- 
ery. Let the investment stand on its 
own merit. The title ‘‘ Rev.” can hardly 
be used for any other purpose than to add 
to the apparent stability of the enterprise 
by an appeal to the ministerial standing 
of its promoter, and unfortunately in such 
cases that is not a sufficient guarantee. 
Indeed, in the minds of many people it 
stamps the enterprise as a probable fraud, 
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and brings a holy profession into unde- 
served contempt. 

But what shall be done to provide an 
honorable calling for ministers a little 
past middle life, no longer available for 
pastoral service, and with necessity of 
earning a living? Allin all, the ministry 
has kept itself unspotted in times of gen- 
eral speculation and amid many and in- 
sidious temptations. But a little toning 
up of our sense of business honor will 
harm neither the ministry nor the laity. 
For himself, the minister will do well to 
avoid any investment which promises 
him more than one hundred cents for his 
dollar; and if he invests his own money 
in such an enterprise he will at least 
do well to avoid with care any advice to 
others to follow his rash example. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB. 2. 


The leader for the meeting was Miss Tobey, 
well known in Boston and vicinity for her 
evangelistic labors for several years. The 
subject was Intercessory Prayer. 

Mrs. Browne brought a sad message from 
Harpoot, Turkey, in speaking of the recent 
death of Mrs. Carey. This follows so quickly 
the death of Mrs. Annie Tracy Riggs that 
much sympathy is felt for the afflicted Har- 
poot circle. 

Miss Calder read extracts from letters from 
missionaries in Japan. Miss Hoyt, who went 
from Mt. Holyoke College to Kobe College 
three years ago, has so far given much atten- 
tion to the study of the language, but has also 
given a part of her time to teaching, which 
hereafter will probably claim most of it. Kobe 
College has about two hundred students. They 
much regret the loss of Dr. Holbrook, who, 
after several years of faithful work, has been 
compelled by ill health to return to America. 

Miss Daniels of Osaka, now in the ninth 
year of her second term of service, is antici- 
pating a visit to the home land, but is glad she 
waited until the war was over, since she has 
seen many interesting things in connection 
with her nurses’ society, and has made many 
friends among a class of people absolutely 
unreached by ordinary Christian influences. 

Miss Case gave a bright little picture of 
some welcome vacation days at Sendai Beach, 
where were gathered thirty grown people and 
fifteen children of several different missions. 
Miss Colby writes of the wonderful changes 
in Japan in twenty-five years. Even in Osaka, 
there are many fine public buildings, banks, 
private dwellings and a large city hall with 
plenty of exits, so that it is absolutely safe, 
where Christian meetings are often held. 
Christian funerals which the missionaries 
have planned and assisted to carry out have 
been one outcome of war experiences, giving 
an opportunity for a Christian sermon, hymn 
and prayers. Miss Colby says, “I am filled 
with admiration at the way the Christians 
utilize everything for the glorification of Chris- 
tianity.’’ She also says: ‘‘ It is real missionary 
work to send us the latest books, for the lead- 
ing American and English newspapers are 
taken in the newspaper offices and reproduced 
in Japanese, and pastors and school teachers 
ask us for the books that make a hit over 
there, and it helps us greatly to be able to lend 
them. Mr. Sumitomo, a banker, still young, 
gavea fine building of granite and the city 
furnished the books. It has all of the standard 
works in English, French and German, and 
the leading newspapers and magazines, but 
nothing can be taken from the building. It is 
a great step forward; the people are very 
proud over it and it is well patronized. I go 
there to read the daily papers. The admission 
is two sen (one cent). 
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Understood 


By Susan Hubbard Martin 


No one knew how much the minister 
needed a call. He had come West with 
a sick wife and he was nearly out of 
money. At the little city that marked 
his journey’s end, he had hunted up one 
of his old college friends, now the pastor 
of a large and growing church. After 
warm and friendly greetings, the minister 
explained his mission West. 

‘*Do I know of any vacancies?” re- 
peated his old friend thoughtfully in an- 
swer to his question, turning to his desk. 
‘“Why yes, Mortimer, here is a letter 
received only yesterday from the church 
in Pine Valley. Pine Valley is a small 
place but it’s alive and the air is fine. 
It would do wonders for your wife. They 
asked me to look out for a pastor for 
them. I have not yet answered it, mean- 
ing to look round a little. But if you 
want it, 1’ll be very glad to have you go 
over there and try for it. They are a 
little critical,’’ went on his old friend 
reflectively, ‘‘and—there have been divi- 
sions in the church, but, if I’m not mis- 
taken, they’re a warm-hearted people 
after all and if the right man comes, 
they’ll stand by him.”’ 

The minister smiled a little sadly. 
‘“*Perhaps I’m not the right man, Vin- 
cent,’’ he answered. 

The city minister wheeled round ab- 
ruptly in his chair. ‘‘See here, Mor- 
timer,’’ he began, ‘‘haven’t you conquered 
that old shyness yet? Why man alive, 
you were the peer of anything we had at 
college; and yet, pardon me, old friend, 
you never have made the mark in life I 
set for you. Others have carried off the 
palms that haven’t had half your brains.”’ 

The minister smiled a little. ‘‘1t has 
always been like that, Vincent,’ he an- 
swered slowly. ‘‘I—I never can push 
myself, someway. Every time I face a 
new congregation I am reminded of the 
handwriting on the wall, that appeared 
to Belshazzer at his feast. ‘Weighed in 
the balances and found wanting.’ It’s 
absurd and wrong of me, I know, but if I 
feel I’m the center of critical, and per- 
haps a trifle unfriendly eyes, I become 
actually powerless and my sermon falls 
to the ground. I have come to dread, 
really dread, these ordeals. I can preach 
well enough afterwards, but these initial 
sermons, when one is on trial, are always 
dismal failures for me.”’ 

His old friend rose, laying a warm hand 
on his shoulder. ‘‘Why Mortimer,” he 
cried, ‘‘this will never do in the world. 
The idea of a man of your talents and 
opportunities being so appalled by a new 
congregation. If people only knew you 
as I do these trial sermons wouldn’t be 
vital. It’s the work afterward, that 
counts any way, you know, and you are 
more than equal to that. Who knows 
better than I what you are capable of? 
Try Pine Valley Sunday,” he said kindly. 
‘*T’ll drop a line to the church clerk and 
tell him to expect you.” 

As the minister faced the congregation 
at Pine Valley that Sunday morning he 
thought of his sick wife. What would he 
do if they decided against him? And yet, 
as he scanned the faces before him, he 
seemed more conscious than ever of 
criticism and measurement. He began 


to preach. It was a masterly effort, well 
worded, well phrased, rich in thought 
and strong in purpose. And yet, as he 
preached it, the minister felt his old ti- 
midity creep over him like a pall, shut- 
ting out his brilliancy and his eloquence. 
And the congregation felt it and shook 
their heads. They were to vote for, or 
against him that next Wednesday even- 
ing, and the minister waited with an 
anxious and heavy heart for the verdict. 

“If he could only please them,’’ he 
thought, ‘if these people would only 
permit him to stay, how he would love 
and serve them from very gratitude.’ 
Churches were few and he was a stranger 
in a strange land with a sick wife. ‘0, 
if they only realized his straits |,”’ 

At the Pine Valley Church the meeting 
opened promptly. Most of the members 
were present. After the singing and 
prayer the business part of the session 
began, and the question as to whether or 
not the minister should be given a call 
was laid before the members. 

Deacon Keith was the first to rise. ‘‘I 
don’t believe this brother in question is 
the right man for us,’’ he began slowly. 
‘*It seems to me he is too—ah—labored 
in his style of preaching. I’m afraid he 
would not be a soul-winner. What do 
the brothers and sisters think? ”’ 

The deacon sat down and Miss Caroline 
Bird got up. Miss Bird was tall and thin 
and had eyes a trifle cold. ‘‘I agree, de- 
cidedly, with Deacon Keith,’”’ she began in 
asharptone. ‘‘I too, dislike very much 
his delivery.”’ 

Mrs. Cary spoke up. She was small and 
slight with a quick, nervous manner. Her 
words rang clear and cold. ‘‘He hasn’t 
enough enthusiasm,”’ she began. ‘‘I like 
to be carried away by the minister in the 
pulpit when I go to church. What he 
said was good enough but there wasn’t 
enough vim in it.”’ 

Mrs. Silence Grant arose. She was a 
tall, imposing looking woman with beauti- 
ful clear eyes and rosy cheeks though her 
hair was now gray. She had a soft voice 
and gentle manners. Every one who knew 
Silence Grant loved her. 

‘*Brothers and sisters,’’ she said, ‘‘I 
would like to say, for my part, that I liked 
the sermon Sunday. The thoughts were 
good, the words choice, the spirituality 
evident. As to the delivery and the en- 
thusiasm, and all of the rest of it, I have 
this much to remark ;’’ she paused a mo- 
ment: ‘“‘ Brothers and sisters,’’ she went 
on, ‘‘couldn’t you see, didn’t you see, that 
the minister was frightened? How could 
he appear to advantage with such a feel- 
ing hanging over him? I think I can 
read faces, and upon his I discerned gen- 
tleness, worth, talent, consecration, good- 
ness, coupled with an almost overwhelm- 
ing shyness and timidity. 

‘** A call means much to a minister,’’ she 
added, ‘‘and this one, I hear, has a sick 
wife. Can you wonder he felt anxious 
and ill at ease? And we, O I blame our- 
selves, we sat upon him like a judge about 
to pass a sentence. Yes, we did. Mrs. 
Cary spoke of liking enthusiasm in the 
pulpit, but to get it there must be an 
electric current connecting it with the 
pew. We were not cordial nor friendly 
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nor hospitable. Could weexpect a Pente- 
cost in such an atmosphere? My opinion 
is this: If we call this minister we will 
not regret it. Here is a man with a fine, 
rich, cultured, scholarly mind, yet shy 
almost to self-deprecation. Shall we let 
this little flaw in the setting of a jewel 
stand between us and him? Afterward, 
when we come to know him better, he 
will overcome it. 

“If we send him away’’— She hesi- 
tated, looking over the little group with 
benevolent eyes. ‘‘Friends,’’ she pleaded, 
‘don’t let us do it. I feel sure God’s 
hand is in his coming.”’ 

She sat down and there was a hush. 
And when, a minute later, the chairman 
rose and put it to a vote, every one pres- 
ent voted for the minister, making it 
unanimous. Silence Grant had won the 
day. 

The minister rushed in upon his wife 
that next day. She was sitting by the 
window, paleand anxious. “It’s all right, 
Mabel,’”’ he cried joyously. ‘‘They’ve 
called me. O, dearest, I’m going to 
conquer this old timidity and do for them 
the work of my life, with you to help 
me.” 

His wife laid her fair head gently against 
his arm. Her heart bounded with joy. 
How good God was! ‘“ Not only called, 
dearest,’’ she answered solemnly, “ but 
chosen.”’ 





Education 


Andrew Carnegie offers to give $150,000 to 
Brown University providing it raises a like 
sum, to build a library which shall be a me- 
morial of ex-Secretary of State Hay, an alum- 
nus. 

The Roman Catholic attitude of preference 
for the parochial school as over against the 
public school does not change. The Bishop 
of Pittsburg has recently issued the follow- 
ing order: 


In places where there is a Catholic school 
within two miles, with buildings, grades, 
teachers and discipline up to the standard re- 
quired by the Diocesan School Board, parents 
and guardians are forbidden under pain of 
mortal sin to send their children to any non- 
Catholic school; and confessors are forbidden 
to absolve those who do not obey. 


The Home ‘Alciciaias Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


E. K. Warren, Three Oaks, Mich............. $75 00 
Miss C. M. Acton, Saybrook, beers Daadaxas alantas 5 00 
A Friend, Wollasto eed éhccsaue a> Ge 
F. D. Kelle Z, Granae Mebdiiddccidasneds naga 5.00 
—_ Jenks, Prov hence, R.I.. jc.ccaeai ce 

. E. Dean, Berkeley, cats dedaecedscetes 3 00 
Gharies F Belcher, Re N e 2.00 
A Student, ——, —.......... cc cece ceceeeeeeee 2.00 
A Friend ‘Jersey City, aeeetuclts | ae 
Mrs. M. F. W. Aboti, Whitinsvitie. ese 2.00 
ry ee ee eee 200 
Rev. Edward Robie, Greenland, | A Cee 200 
SY SSR 2.00 
A Friend, SS ne ae 2 00 
Mrs. S. J. Sinclair, Stratham, Ag e-. Daucvaagaaa 2.00 
L. O. Emerson, Hyde Park.. eicawccacd. — ane 
M. F. T., Brattleboro, MMi tac ce chiesvenue 200 
mers L. *Tinkham, Carolina, hog Boss ck Cecadncel: ee 
Mrs. H. Car nter, ee | EP errr ce 2.00 
South Chureh Bible School, _ weer) | 2.00 
Be I HRs nko ceans deccancbececdeces 200 
G. G., Norwieb, Dituvithatpakh avis neducbicieus 200 
Mrs. Charles B. Nye, Lee, Mass.............. 1.85 
= J. Thomas, —_, Wissnesceaai 1.55 

. M. Drummond, Yonkers, N. Y............. 1.00 

SPECIAL CALL FUND 

F. D. Kellogg, Orange...........---++eeeeeees $5.00 





Gen. Leonard Wood is now in control of 
all our military forces in the Philippines. 
Quietly and without sensationalism he is 
doing, as formerly in Cuba, a fine work to 
his country’s credit. 
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Another Estimate of Dr. Torrey in 
Toronto 


BY REV. T. B. HYDE, PASTOR NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


It has been my privilege to be in close touch 
with the mission in Toronto from the begin- 
ning, being secretary of the executive com- 
mittee, and so in a position to know the facts. 
I have shared in other large evangelistic 
movements, but never in one which was char- 
acterized by quieter, deeper or saner methods 
than the one just closed. Dr. John Potts of 
the Methodist church, and a leader in the 
religious life of Canada, said that in his mem- 
ory of over forty years he had never known 
Toronto, and in fact Ontario, so deeply moved 
religiously as at present. The reports of the 
meetings went far and wide, for the daily 
press gave an unusual amount of space to the 
meetings. As a result, hundreds of people 
came from all over the Province and points 
farther off to share in the mission, while peo- 
ple by the score wrote us from every direction 
of the definite blessing they had received 
through the reports in the papers. 

This interest cannot be accounted for either 
on the ground of Dr. Torrey’s ** severity ” or 
of Mr. Alexander’s “genial spirit.” There 
was something vastly deeper. They are men 
with a mission and a message; they believe 
God; they believe his Word, all of it; they 
believe in the Holy Spirit—and in utter de- 
pendence on the guidance given them in an- 
swer to prayer they go forward without haste 
or hesitation. 

Apart from the great mass meetings held in 
Massey Hall, where the power of God could 
be felt from day to day, there were two 
gatherings of special importance, one a con- 
ference with over 500 ministers from all over 
the Province, when Dr. Torrey spoke on 
Making Full Proof of Our Ministry and 
carried the meeting with him as one man. 
One of the leading Presbyterian ministers 
remarked of this meeting ‘‘that if Dr. Torrey 
had held us half an hour longer we would 
have been on our faces before God.’’ The 
other was an address given by Mr. Alexander 
before the Canadian Club on The Place and 
Power of Gospel Song, when 400 of the busi- 
ness men of Toronto applauded him again and 
again, and closed by singing the *‘ Glory song”’ 
like a lot of Sunday school boys. The secre- 
tary of the club wrote me since: “‘I want to 
thank you most sincerely for getting Mr. 
Alexander for us at the Canadian Club. I 
think it was a most remarkable meeting.” It 
should further be stated that the Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Baptist ministers of the city 
passed resolutions heartily indorsing Dr. 
Torrey and his methods. The immediate re- 
sults were great, but the fact of an awakened 
ministry, an aroused church and hundreds 
of Christians pledged to prayer and personal 
work in reaching the unsaved promises 
greater things for the future. 


A County Movement in Massache- 
setts 


An evangelistic campaign among the Frank- 
lin County churches this winter is peculiarly 
the outgrowth of the spirit of fellowship 
between churches and of co-operative work. 
Though in this section the tie that binds con- 
sists largely of hill roads traversed only be- 
hind faithful Dobbin, the co-operative spirit, 
despite isolation and difficulties of access, is 
developing considerably. ‘he conference has 
taken unusually progressive steps in recent 
years to .associate the churches in general 
movements along evangelistic, temperance 
and other lines, and this season a general 
evangelistic committee took the initiative with 


Current Evangelism 


a plan for fellowship meetings preparatory to 
the Week of Prayer. 

Services were held at Erving, Montague, 
South Deerfield and Charlemont, two in a 
place, each town being easily accessible to one 
corner of the county. The committee, con- 
sisting of Rev. C. H. Watson of Greenfield 
First, Rev. N. F. Smith of Northfield and Rev. 
J.D. Waldron of Buckland, were assisted by 
Rey. S. P. Cook, the Berkshire County mission- 
ary. At each meeting pastors were present 
from outside towns. This afforded opportu- 
nity to plan for subsequent exchange of serv- 
ices. As a result to some extent of the inter- 
est thus excited, special services, outside the 
usual Week of Prayer meetings, have been 
conducted or will be held at Ashfield, Sun- 
derland, Heath, South Deerfield, Erving, 
Northfield, and probably other towns. Rev. 
W.S. Anderson, the Franklin County mission- 
ary, and Rev. S. P. Cook of Berkshire figure 
largely in this campaign. BR. x: T. 


A Spontaneous Movement among 
Adults 


At Goffstown, N. H., for some months there 
have been evidences of new spiritual interest. 
All branches of church work have been taken 
up with unusual willingness. An invitation 
was extended to any who might wish to unite 
with the church, and sixteen responded almost 
without solicitation. On Jan. 7 they were 
welcomed to fellowship, ten coming on con- 
fession. Of the six received by letter, some 
had been here several years. Only one of 
these was under twenty-one; three were sey- 
enty. They were the leading men and women 
of the town. One is deputy sheriff, another 
had been selectman twenty years and chair- 
man of the board most of the time. A third 
had been superintendeat of the county insti- 
tutions thirteen years. All represent great 
personal worth and influence. Several more 
have expressed interest. It has made a deep 
impression on the town, the attendance at the 
last few services has been large, and all with- 
out any special effort except sincere preaching 
and the spiritual zeal of church members. 

Fs P.-C. 


Mr. Sayford in Whitman, Mass. 


A noteworthy series of eight evangelistic 
services has been held in Whitman with Mr. 
S. M. Sayford and Mr. L. E. Smith, the singer. 
Preparation was made by holding four prayer 
meetings during the Week of Prayer, and Dr. 
A. F. Pierce of Campello preached a strong 
sermon the fifth night. These services were 
largely attended and many church members 
united in earnest prayer for a blessing. 

The later services were advertised by cards 
in store windows, and by smaller ones liber- 
ally distributed by members and taken home 
by Sunday school scholars. The meeting for 
men only was also announced by special 
tickets distributed at shop entrances. 

Evening congregations never fell below two 
hundred, twice rising to over three hundred 
on week nights. The final Sunday was a day 
of large congregations. The auditorium, seat- 
ing nearly seven bundred, required extra chairs 
in the evening. Interest was deep and cumu- 
lative. 

The services were characterized by quietness 
and spiritual power. Mr. Sayford’s addresses 
were tender, earnest and reasonable. Undue 
pressure was avoided. The services were brief 
and no one felt worn out. The obj ctionable 
features that have sometimes discredited evan- 
gelism were conspicuously absent. 

The wusic was a distinctly helpful feature. 
A volunteer chorus was present each night. 
The bymn-sheets brought by Mr. Smith fur- 
nished an admirable selection, and his solos 
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were expressively rendered. The truth domi- 
nated the techinique—the evangelist, the artist. 

A feature of the meetings was the regular 
presence of the recently formed Boys’ Brigade 
—at the first service by order, afterward vol- 
untarily. Many of them enlisted in Christ’s 
army; all distinguished themselves by reverent 
bearing. 

Certain results are apparent. A church, 
already alive and aggressive, has been greatly 
strengthened and inspired. About fifty per- 
sons signed cards expressing the purpose to 
receive} Christ as Saviour. Others definitely 
expressed interest, and deep impressions have 
undoub:‘edly been made on many beside. Not 
least has been the destruction of prejudice 
against evangelistic meetings. Even non- 
churchgoers have voluntarily expressed ap- 
proval. Inquiry fails to reveal criticism of 
the men or their methods. Positive theological 
beliefs have been expressed with such sweet- 
ness of spirit that even one who differed could 
take no offense. The men of the town, espe- 
cially, woke up to the fact that a strong man 
was uttering a message worthy their attention. 

E. C. 0. 


Dr. Hillis East and West 


A Berkshire pastor writes: ‘‘ Dr. Hillis 
oifers to come to the Berkshires for three days’ 
evangelistic services in theater and churches 
in three of our important towns, and ever since 
the mails have been busy with correspondence. 
We have about arranged for these services 
on the afternoon and evening of each day: 
Great Barrington, March 13; Pittsfield, March 
14; Adams and North Adams, March 15. 

We glean the following information from a 
personal letter from Dr. Hillis: 


At Lawrence, Kan., [hired the theater at my 
own expense, and, despite rain and wind, the 
building was crowded from street to roof. 
The banks and the stores closed of their own 
accord. At eleven I had about 1,500 univer- 
sity students, and at twelve the townspeople. 
I preached a straight evangelistic sermon on 
the need of man and the love of God. I find 
it is possible to fill a theater at any hour in 
the day and any day in the week in any kind 
of weather. The very air is full of expectancy; 
the people are plastic and eager and have 
hungry hearts. It isa great opportunity. 





Christian News from Everywhere 


Persons planning to observe the ninetieth 
anniversary of the American Bible Society on 
Feb. 25 can secure material, etc., for addresses 
of Rev. A. E. Colton, agent for New England 
and New York, 614 Congregational House, 
Boston, or at the Bible House, New York 
City. : 

The Presbyterian Evangelistic Committee 
has decided to fix the compensation of evan- 
gelists on a minimum and maximum basis. 
Every one is to be guaranteed a minimum and 
no one is to get more than the maximum. In 
this way freewill offerings will be fairly dis- 
tributed, and.it is hoped that criticisms of the 
financial management of evangelistic cam- 
paigns will be avoided. 


New York’s Board of Appraisers has just 
decided that the customs officials at San Fran- 
cisco erreiin attempting to collect duty from 
Father Endeavor Clark and the Y. P. S. C. E. 
on silk flags from Japan, the same being ban- 
ners of all nations handsomely embroidered 
with Christian Endeavor symbols. The flags 
came by parcels-post from Japan and were 
assessed as dutiable. The Y. P. S. C. E. based 
its protest on a paragraph of the tariff act of 
1897, which provides that regalia imported in 
good faith for the use and by order of any 
society incorporated or established for reli- 
gious purposes shall be admitted free of duty. 


> 
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Mr. Bushel’s Hospitality 


Four brothers by the name of Peck, 
(All Mr, Bushel’s kin), 

As often as one desires it, 
Are taken by him in. 


Eight sisters, the Misses Gallon, 

When the four Peck brothers are out, 
In Mr. Bushel’s quarters 

Have room to move about. 


Thirty-two cousins, the Quarts—ah, me! 
What wili Mr. Bushel do? 

Polite and open, he smiles and says, 
** I’m alone, so there’s room for you!” 


A jingling crowd—the sixty-four Pints, 
To shelter them, no fun! 

Mr. Bushel laughs, ‘*‘ I’m empty now, 
Walk in, come, every one!’’ 


“Two hundred and fifty: six baby Gills, 
The tiniest friends and shy— 

“*Can we all come in?” Mr. Bushel replies, 
**T can hold you and not half try!” 


A jolly good fellow te entertain all, 
This Mr. Bushel must be! 
He takes them only one group at a time— 
And each group makes him, you see! 
—Adelbert F. Caldwell, in Barefoot Time. 





A First Ride on the “ Ingine 
Cars” 


BY J. L. HARBOUR 


I was a boy of twelve when the railroad 
first came to the little town of Byford in 
which I lived. My! what a day that was 
in the history of the new little Western 
town! It was the very first time most of 
the people had ever seen what some of 
them called the ‘‘ingine cars.’’ Every- 
body for miles around drove or walked 
into the town to see the first passenger 
train come in over the new track stretch- 
ing away to the eastward. I remember 
how timid some of the people were about 
getting too close to the noisy engine be- 
cause they felt that it might ‘‘blow up” 
at any moment. There was a good deal 
of merriment when one old lady rebuked 
her husband for poking at the engine 
with his cane when explaining some of its 
workings to her. : 

‘*Be careful!’’ she said, pulling back 
the hand in which he held the outstretched 
cane, ‘you might make the thing bu’st 
right here and then where would we be? ”’ 

Several old ladies were firmly of the 
opinion that they ‘“‘couldn’t be hired’’ to 
ride behind ‘‘that pesky thing,’”’ and one 
little girl shrieked with terror when her 
father thought to give her pleasure by 
lifting her into the cab of the engine. 
Some of us boys thought that we were 
wonderfully brave and our parents re- 
buked us sharply for crossing the track in 
front of the engine when it was standing 
still, and little Billy Bowker really be- 
lieved it when he said, 

“Tf the ingine should start up, a man 
on the track a quarter of a mile away 
would hardly have time to get off before 
it would be upon him.” 

The engineer, in a spirit of fun, opened 
the steam valve and made the engine give 
a terrific whistle while it was standing 
with a great crowd around it, whereupon 
the people fell back so suddenly that a 
number of them came to the ground. One 


For the Children. 


very large old Negro aunty in the starchi- 
est of purple calico dresses became so 
excited that she dropped to the ground 
and almost out-distanced the whistle in 
screaming. Yes, that was a great day for 
Byford. 

From that day forward the railroad sta- 
tion was a favorite lounging place for the 
boys of the town, and they were sure to 
be there when the trains came in. We 
used to climb on top of the freight cars 
standing on the side tracks, and we en- 
dangered our lives by jumping on the cars 
when they were being switched from one 
track to the other. We were foolish 
enongh to think that it was very smart 
to jump on trains when they were in mo- 
tion, but we were more cautious about 
falling into this folly when poor little 
Billy Bowker fell between two moving 
cars and had his right leg cut off. 

But we continued to play around the 
station and would run wild and foolish 
races on top of the freight cars when 
there was no engine attached to them. 
Byford became quite a shipping center as 
soon as the railroad was completed, and 
there were nearly always freight cars on 
the side tracks. 

One day after school ten or twelve of 
the boys went down to the station to play. 
I was among them, and after the five 
o’clock passenger train had given the vil- 
lage the greatest excitement of the day 
simply by coming in and pulling out again, 
some of the boys proposed that we have 
afew games of hide and-seek. There were 
delightful hiding places around the sta- 
tion, and in five minutes Tommy Drewe 
had counted one hundred and had called 
out: 

A bushel of wheat and a bushel of rye, 
All who ain’t hid holler ‘aye’ ! 

No one responded to this cry, which was 
proof of the fact that all were hidden, and 
Tommy must begin his search for them. 

Now, I had scudded away the moment 
Tommy had hidden his eyes. I had meant 
to make my bare brown feet carry me to 
a certain little culvert under the track 
into which I had planned to creep until 
Tommy had gone far enough from the 
base for me to rush back, touch the base 
and screech out gleefully, 

One, two, three, 
Here I be! 

But as I was running toward the culvert 
I came to a freight car the door of which 
was partly open. Here, I thought, was a 
good hiding. place, and in an instant I had 
pulled myself up into the car which was 
half full of loose wheat ready for ship- 
ment. Sinking several inches into the 
wheat at every step, I reached a corner of 
the car and threw myself at full length on 
the wheat.- The next minute the car door 
closed with a bang and I heard some one 
lock it. 

The station master, a surly man, had 
wisely told the boys to keep away from 
the freight cars, and I was at first afraid 
of incurring his displeasure by calling out 
that I was in the car when I heard him 
close the door—at least I suppose he was 
the man who had closed the door and 
locked it. 

The next moment my heart almost 
leaped into my mouth for I felt a hard 
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bump, and the car began to move. Then 
I remembered that an engine was at work 
switching the cars on the sidetrack, and 
that a freight train was due to leave soon 
after five. Thoroughly frightened I ran 
to the door, pounded on it with my puny 
fists and demanded to be let out, but no 
one responded. The car was soon going 
so fast that I knew it was out on the main 
track, and I was quite right in guessing 
that it had become a part of the 530 
freight train, and that it was rolling on 
toward Evandine, the next station, ten 
miles distant. 

Did I cry? Well, wouldn’t you have 
cried had you been a boy of twelve years 
who had never been away from home a 
night in your life, and you found yourself 
shut up in a dark freight car with night 
eoming on, being carried you knew not 
whither? 

After what seemed hours, the train 
stopped at Evandine, a little town of less 
than two hundred inhabitants. I ham- 
mered on the door and screamed the mo- 
ment the train stopped, but no one heard 
me. We stayed but a few minutes and 
on we went. Then I lay face downward 
on the wheat and wept myself to sleep. 
Ido not know how long I slept, but not 
a ray of light came through the cracks 
around the door when I awoke, and I felt 
that it was far into the night. Three 
times the train stopped, and each time I 
tried in vain to attract the attention of 
some one. I knew later that one reason 
I failed to do so was because the car I 
was in was almost at the end of a long 
train. 

I wept myself to sleep a second time, 
and when I awoke daylight came in 
around the doors and the train was stand- 
ing still. I heard a brakeman running 
toward me on top of the train and I 
set up an ear-piercing scream when he 
reached my car. He stopped and called 
out, 

** Hello, there! ”’ 

I screamed again. 

‘* Where are you? ” he asked. 

‘*Here in this car, and I want to get 
out!” I said. 

**You a tramp?” he asked. 

**No, I’m a—a—just a boy.”’ 

‘*What you doing in there? Running 
away?” 

After asking me a few more questions 
he went away for a key, and I was soon 
standing, tearful and embarrassed, among 
a@ group of men at the end of a long sta- 
tion platform. When I had told my 
story the conductor said: 

‘* And here you are in Brayton’s Falls, 
a hundred miles from home. How do 
you expect to get back? ”’ 

“Is this place Brayton’s Falls?” I 
asked, and before he could reply a sur- 
prised old gentleman in the crowd rushed 
toward me crying out: 

‘Why, Joey Hinton! Of all things! 
What does this mean ?’”’ 

It meant for me that I was in the arms 
of my Grandfather Hinton, who lived in 
Brayton’s Falls within a hundred yards 
of the railroad track. It had been the 
dream of my life ever since the railroad 
had come to our town to have the privi- 
lege some day of riding all the way to 
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Brayton’s Falls on the cars, and here I 
was. 

The first thing Grandfather Hinton did 
was to send a telegram to my-distracted 
parents. Then he took me to my amazed 


grandmother, who scolded me a little at 
first for the trouble I had caused at home, 
and then got me up a good breakfast and 
declared I must stay at least two weeks 
while I was there. This I did, and I rode 
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back to Byford on the passenger train 
proudly conscious of the fact that I was 
the first boy of my age in the town who 
had been so far from home alone on the 
‘‘ingine cars.” 





The Home and Its Outlook 


Mothers and Sisters 


Mothers and sisters, whom no sacrifice 
Dismays, nor whom yvur long, laborious 
hours 
Do anywise appall, ye are the powers 
By whom the swift are girded fur the prize 
They reach in the light of your believing eyes. 
Ye are the hidden oil the shrine dsvours— 
Soil of the garden whence the great rose 
flowers— 
The silent force that bids a star arise. 
Ye ask of men nor honor, nor regret, 
Nor memory, save one’s whose love is all. 
Renouncement? Living daily the divine! 
Effacement? Still the world your names 
shall call: 
Monica was the mother of Augustine; 
Pascal had Jacqueline—Renan, Henriette! 
—Arthur Upson, in The City and Other 
Poems. 


The Story of Mary Mecome 
BY ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 
CHAPTER III, 


When I came to years of consideration 
(for it must be known that the baby men- 
tioned in the last chapter is none other 
than the writer) the patronage of Mary 
Mecome over our family was an estab- 
lished condition. My father had died 
and our diminutive patroness had thrown 
the shield of her ample spirit over us to 
protect us from harm; our worldly care 
washers. Notonly the Flannel Petticoat 
now, but sheets and pillow.cases, table- 
cloths, hoarded treasures of crockery, 
rolls of ‘‘ pieces ”’—silk, cotton and wool— 
ornaments, everything in short that came 
to hand and could be passed on found its 
way tous. The boxes came every month 
or two, enormous receptacles, bursting 
with comforts—express charges always 
prepaid of course, a whole day’s wages 
often enough. 

O, doubtless no, that was not the way 
to look at the matter at all. We showed 
ourselves unworthy there, as well as out 
of our proper sphere. Mary was our 
appointed Protector; receptivity was our 
part, let us see that we kept ourselves to 
it. In sober truth this loving bestowal 
was the crown of our Patroness’s life, 
and we should have been glad for her 
(as well as for ourselves) in every box 
that discharged itself at our front door. 
But, as I have said before, endless re- 
ceiving is not easy. 

There was the crazy-quilt for instance. 
Mary wrote exultantly that she had been 
offered one hundred dollars for this pro- 
duction; yet she expected us to receive it 
as a matter of course, with a satisfaction 
as complacent as her-own. I, for my 
part, had noobjection. The years had not 
yet opened to me the annoying realm of 
scruples. It was almost a pleasure to be 
sick, if so I might be put to bed beneath 
that expanse of varied color, and lie 
traveling through the little fields with a 
dreaming eye, browsing strange pastur- 
age for the mind. Each little field—red, 
purple, blue, pink—was railed off from its 


neighbor by a yellow fence of feather- 
stitch, and the whole checkered country 
rolled away in gentle undulations to a 
boundary wall of yellow plush which 
straitly asserted itself atlength. I climbed 
the fences carefully and sat down in the 
little fields. In the very middle of the 
quilt was a square inscription, bearing 
Mary’s initials and Dear Hers and the 
date of presentation. It was a trium- 
phant quilt. 

But I think my carnal soul at that age 
loved best of all Mary’s gifts to us, the 
frequent gingersnaps. These came by the 
half-bushel, packed so precariously in a 
large pasteboard box that they were al- 
most always broken into bits. That was 
the joy of the whole situation. The un- 
broken rounds were picked out by my 
elders and dedicated to the afternoon tea- 
table, where they were served to attentive 
guests with a smiling dissertation; but 
the bits were handed over to me and 
stored in my doll-house. Delicious re- 
pasts of quiet winter afternoons, where a 
dozen dolls sat to be eaten for, and there 
was never any sure calculating of bits 
proportionate to a whole in case of ma- 
ternal restriction ! 

There was always the Flannel Petticoat 
too; that must not be overlooked. It 
was often a pain to hide its resplendence 
(embroidered in red silk once, I remember) 
as convention demanded. It was on the 
whole Mary’s stronghold. Once she went 
the round of the family on a single Christ- 
mas with this comfortable offering. The 
task proved too much for the promptness 
of even her nimble fingers. 

‘*Baby’s petticoat isn’t finished, I am 
so sorry, I ask her Pardon, but she won’t 
be left to go Cold verry long, I’ll work 
Night and Day.”’ 

I really think she thought of herself as 
standing between us and destitution in 
our wild Western home. 

It was always in vain to expostulate; 
such proceeding only made matters worse. 

‘‘So Dear You tells old Mary to stop, 
not to send no more Boxes, but Dear 


- You might as well understand that Mary’s 


never agoing to stop, what else should she 
do I'd like to know but take care of her 
Bosom Friend? I’m going to punnish 
Dear You now, another Box is ready to 
go, I was going to wait till I had more 
Pieces but Dear You has made such a 
Fuss Dear You must be punneshed. 
Won’t Dear You’s eyes shine when Dear 
You sees the red silk Cover? There 
ain’t very many Pieces but Dear You 
may have what there is and in a few 
Weeks I’ll send another Box.” 

Our rag-bags overflowed with “‘ pieces,”’ 
our camphor trunks were stuffed, our 
pantry shelves stood deep with dishes, 
and still the tide rolled in. *The appear- 
ance of the Express Company’s white 
horse at the entrance to our street was 
always deeply significant to us. We ran 
to open the store-closet door and give an 
extra push to the bag least replete. Of 
course we emulated our Patroness and 


gave away where we could, but you can- 
not give the ocean away. Moreover 
again, this was not our role; Mary meant 
her gifts for our use. 

Precipitate flight of the Protégées! It 
would perhaps be saying too much to de- 
clare that we went to Europe on purpose 
to escape, but we laughingly told each 
other that such was the case indeed. We 
would assert ourselves, we would show, 
tacitly, delicately, that we could main- 
tain ourselves, even to the point of some 
little extravagance. Was this again ig- 
noble in us? I at least make confession 
frankly. 

‘‘T am so glad,” Mary wrote to us, ‘‘ that 
Dear You has been able to take this Trip, 
I think of the good times Dear You is 
having and am very Happy indeed. Now 
Dear You must not worry about the Ex- 
pense, I have made my Will and have 
left all my Money to Dear You, it is 
quite a good deal, Dear You will see, 
some day Dear You can hold up your 
Head as high as anybody.’’ 

We were away from home for two 
years. No boxes followed us of course. 
Perhaps the habit was broken, we 
thought; perhaps Mary would settle 
down to a quieter mode of giving now, 
less concentrated and intense. A won- 
derful tenderness possessed us as we real- 
ized, in the right perspective of distance, 
the uniqueness of this devotion, the 
beauty and almost the passion of it. 
We were humble and very grateful. 
Then we came home, and there at the 
door was the familiar white horse of the 
Express Company. Two boxes were be- 
ing carried up the steps, a third waited in 
the hall, and a fourth and a fifth box 
came before the week was over. 

‘*T have saved up everything for Dear 
You,’”’ Mary wrote happily. ‘“ Dear You 
shan’t have to lose one single Thing by 
being away so long, my Room is stuffed 
with Pieces.”’ 

Ah, Mary, Mary, invincible! There 
was nothing for us to do but submit. 

(To be continued.) 


Marshall Field and a Boy 


BY THE BOY 


In the winter of 1872-73 a boy thir- 
teen years of age had charge of the 
doll department of Field, Leiter & Co. 
Toward the close of the day before Christ- 
mas a fine-looking gentleman inquired as 
to the prices and quality of certain goods 
at the counter, and this boy did his best 
to convince the gentleman that he ought 
to have an assortment of those dolls for 
Christmas presents for his little friends. 
Whether it was because the arguments 
were so strong, or that the gentleman 
needed the dolls, or because of his pecu- 
liar interest in the boy, the fact is, he 
bought quite a bill. 

After the hour for closing had comea 
cash boy brought the boy salesman a note 
which called him to the office of thesu- 
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perintendent, where he was reprimanded 
severely for some little infractions of the 
rules during the day, and after the repri- 
mand the superintendent said : 

“Notwithstanding these things you 
have attracted the attention of Mr. 
Field, who was here today. You did not 
know it, but the party to whom you 
made your last sale was Marshall Field, 
and he has left this envelope for you. 
You are not to open it until you get 
home, and the first Monday after the 
holidays you are to call at his office.” 

The little fellow was delighted and 
considerably surprised. He did not wait 
until he got home to open that envelope, 
but at the first lamp-post found that it 
contained a new ten-dollar bill, which 
was something of a surprise and a very 
welcome Christmas present, as his small 
salary of $3.50 a week was needed to help 
support a family in straitened circum- 
stances. 

On Monday after the holidays the little 
fellow called at the office of Mr. Field. 
There still lingered in his ears the ad- 
monition of the superintendent to have 
his face clean, his fingernails trimmed 
and well cared for; and his condition of 
nerves and mind is more easily imagined 
than described. 

Mr. ‘Field was signing checks and told 
the boy to blot them as he signed them. 
While this work was going on he talked 
with him just as though he had been a 
big brother ora kind uncle who was in- 
terested in his welfare, asking him all 
sorts of questions as to his family, his 
school privileges, how long he had been 
in the house and what he had done, and 
in fact showed such a knowledge of hu- 
man nature that at the end of the half 
hour he knew all about that little boy, 
and looking into his face he said: 

‘‘My boy, you need more schooling ; 
you say you have not been to school since 
you were nine years old, and if you stay 
in this store you must know something. 
I will send you to school the rest of this 
winter until May, pay your tuition and 
your wages, and you report every Mon 
day morning as to your progress. You 
need a suit of clothes. Go and get what 
you want and bring the bill to me.” 

To the school this boy went and stayed 
until the May following. Every Monday 
morning he reported to Mr. Field, visited, 
blotted checks, and received the amount 
of his former wages. These weekly talks 
with that man are treasures in his mem- 
ory and they did not end there, for during 
the years since, occasionally when in the 
city, visits with this prince of merchants 
were greatly enjoyed. The boy found 
later that the dry goods business did not 
agree with his health; so after three 
years of service, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Field, he sought other work which did 
not endanger his health. 

Thirty-two years have passed away. 
That boy is now a Methodist preacher, 
and somehow feels that the influence of 
this great man’s life and words, as well 
as practically all the schooling he has 
had since early boyhood, has meant for 
him about everything in the way of in- 
centive and opportunity. 

And this is not the only instance of this 
kind. 

Marshall Field was a great man, great 
in his mercantile capacity, great in his 
foresightedness, great in his benefactions, 
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but it is doubtful if the stores he built, 
the museums he gave, or the far-reaching 
commercial transactions constitute the 
greatest of his achievements.—North- 
western Christian Advocate. 





Children’s Ideas of Hygiene 


A plan of self-government has been worked 
out for a group of tenement house children in 
Boston, known as The Hawthorne Club, and 
here are the rules made by its “ Board of 
Health,”’ a girl of eleven and two boys of ten 
and eight. They show that hygiene lessons 
have been remarkably well assimilated, and 
we know of some college graduates who need 
to read them! 


If you are a consumptive don’t spit on the 
floor or street. Destroy the spit. 

Keep yourself neat and tidy and don’t bum 
around. 

Eat simple and nourishing food, such as 
plain meat, fruit, eggs, crackers, cream and 
cereals. 

Wash your face, hands, ears, teeth and nails. 

In summer take two baths a week, and a 
sponge bath every day. 

When you get up in the morning take a few 
breathing exercises. 

Take plenty of exercise. 

Take plenty of regular sleep. 

Don’t eat between meals. 

Don’t eat cheap candy and pickles. 

Don’t let any one use your own towel. 

Keep clean houses. 

Try and have sunny rooms. 
rooms are not healthy. 

Children from five to ten should take special 
care of themselves. 

Older children should help the little ones 
keep clean. 

Keep fresh air in your house. 

Dirt is bad. 

Flies are bad. 

Don’t let garbage stand around. 

Clean your closets steady. 

Change your clothes every week promptly. 


Dark and damp 





Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzie Editor of The Congregationalist. ] 


10. HOMONYM 


Said Peter to Philip, ‘‘ I can’t understand 
What use you can make of that steep, rocky land.” 


Said Philip, “‘ I bought it because it was cheap land, 
And seemed to be very well fitted for sheep land. 
Although it is rough, and inclined to sterility, 
You’ll surely acknowledge its *#*#«*####8##,” 


Then Peter was nettled, and answered him, ‘“‘ Pooh! 
I reckon it’s *#** ###* #HHHRH® tO0,” 
; M. C. 8. 


11. PREFIXES 


(By suttixing the same syllable to the words 
first defined form the second word.) 


1. A mark left by a wound; a bright color. 
2. An Old Testament character; a small vil- 
lage. 3. To divide with sharp instruments; a 
piece of meat. 4. A support; a piece of jew- 
elry. 5. A part of the body; a covering for 
the wrist. 6. An article of jewelry; a curl of 
hair. 7. A brief journey; a collection of three 
of akind. 8. Not within; an exit. 9. Atten- 
uated; a kind of glove. 10. A personal pro- 
noun; a little isle. 11. Within; an arm of a 
bay. 12. Organ of sight; a small perforation. 

A. O. le 


12, PALINDROMIC PI 


The printer made palindromic pi of the 
palindrome I sent to him for publication, for 


he printed it as follows: 
WTRPOONMIEAEIMNOO 
P R-T W? . 2 
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13. ANACROSTIC 


Deep seated in the humaa mind 
Envy and hate we find 
Sadly disturbing every thought, 
Cursing the life and blessing not. 
Entering such a downward way, 
No man can your destruction stay. 
DESCEND IT NOT, it ends in woe, 
In it no one should ever go. 
TOTAL are all who travel it, 
Nor can they, WHOLE, that pathway quit. 
Only Omnipotence can take 
Those from it who would it forsake. 
T. Hi. 


14. TENNYSONIAN TALE, NO. 2 


(What names of poems are hidden in the 
story?) 

The death of the old year inspires the poet’s 
song, and bids the ancient sage discourse on 
love and death in a dirge-like strain, while the 
ring of midnight bells in tones sweet and low 
brings tears, idle tears, from the eyes of youth- 
ful lovers, because it has been the golden year 
to them, with the promise of May perpetually. 
Move eastward, happy earth, is their response. 

I am sitting by the window which inspires 
sea dreams, and while I listen to the tales of 
the mermaid and the sea fairies, I pause from 
the day dream in which I was indulging, to 
watch the familiar figure of the wreck of that 
staunch old ship Sir John Franklin, that was 
driven ashore in a recent gale and was hope- 
lessly disabled in crossing the bar. My at- 
tention was diverted by the arrival of the fleet 
of yachts of which the cup defender, the Fal- 
con, is one. The voyage was not lacking in 
incident, but was less romantic than the voy- 
age of Maeldune. 

Yacht clubs are making experiments of a 
character to facilitate speed, which may be 
rightly termed the flight of the white-winged 
craft. For a cruise to classic countries the 
captain of the Ulysses invited a party of girls 
—Lilian, Adeline, Claribel, Isabel, Eleanore, 
Madeline, Mariana, with Lady Clare and the 
Lady of Shallott as chaperones, and Mary 
Boyle as maid. 

There were several points the captain wished 
the party to see—the palace of art and the 
sleeping palace, the old castle known as the 
deserted house, and Helen’s tower. The girls 
wished also to visit the children’s hospital of 
St. Agnes, in charge of the sisters Guinevere 
and Godiva, where the city child of poverty is 
cared for when sick. 

It was early spring. The call, ‘‘Come into 
the garden, Maud,”’ had been accepted, and 
with the help of the gardener’s daughter in 
the garden at Swainston, she gathered the 
roses on the terrace, buds and blossoms from 
the daisy bed, and the flower we call the snow- 
drop, making the nursery ward lovely with 
brightness and perfume. One little maid sang 
the May Queen and another in lisping tones 
recited ** What Does Little Birdie Say?’’ In 
leaving, they dropped a coin to the beggar 
maid outside the gate, gave a farewell glance 
at old Parnassus, far, far away, and started 
homeward. R. M. B. 

[To give zest to the search, Tangles offers Tenny- 
son’s Poetical Works, in a very pretty edition, to 
the sender of the best list of the titles found. The 
solutions are to be forwarded within ten days from 
this date, and in case of doubt the nearest complete 
lists will be compared for superior qualities of ar- 
rangement, neatness, etc. } 


ANSWERS 


6. Rasped, spared, parsed. 

7. 1. Diseased, seas, died. 2. Shutting, hut, 
sting. 3. Smothering, mother, sing. 4. Belittled, 
little, bed. 5. Blessed, less, bed. 6. Delighted, 
light, deed. 7. Impoverish, over, impish. 8. Un- 
questionable, question, unable. 9. Wasbing, ash, 
wing. 

8. Salt. 

10. Dwell. 

Recent excellent solutions are acknowledged 
from: C. L. King, North Easton, Mass., to 1, 2, 
3,4; N. L., Dover, N. H.,1, 2,4; Ruby 8. Kellogg, 
Voluntown, Ct., 1, 3; Clare, Roxbury, Mass., 
1, 3,-4. 

But did nobody guess—or know—the answer to 
Poor Richard’s 5? 
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Questions and Comments 


“TO SHOW THE SILVER LINING”’ 


HE question which floated down 
from Mrs. Caswell-Broad’s sum- 
mer home at ‘‘ Ben-casson”’ in the 
Vermont hill-country has called out a host 
of letters since its publication, Dec. 9. A 
few still refer to James Whitcomb Riley 
as author of the verse, but we must be 
content with Mr. Riley’s positive state- 
ment that he was not. Many attribute 
the authorship to Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock, 
but failing to find any reference to it in 
Dr. C. F. Robinson’s Memorial volume, I 
wrote to the biographer, and he in turn 
to- Mrs. Babcock. She replied that Dr. 
Babcock was familiar with the lines and 
quoted them, but did not write them. 
Others, beginning with Rev. Dr. Fraser 
of Ohio, gave the clew which led not only 
to the authorship, but to the correct text 
of the lines. 


Dear Mr. Martin: About that stanza in 
the last ’Gationalist? Well, here it is. Rev. 
Carey Bonner of London, who led the Chil- 
dren’s Meeting at the International Christian 
Endeavor Convention in Baltimore last July, 
used the stanza for the motto of his beautiful 
address on ‘‘ Silver Linings and Golden Sun- 
beams,”’ but in a briefer form than quoted by 
Mrs. Broad. He is a fine musician, and played 
a little tune for the boys and girls and got 
them all to sing the stanza. I think he did not 
mention the name of the author, but spoke of 
her as an English lady, a friend of his, but the 
official report of the Convention says she is 
Miss Ellen T. Fowler. JoGs Fi 


That report (‘The Story of the Balti- 
more Convention ’’) describes the remark- 
able effect of that verse as Mr. Bonner 
(‘who may be called a child-fascinator ’’) 
drew down the sheet containing it, taught 
the thousand children to sing it, and illus- 
trated it with many stories. 
garet Koch of Maine, who presided at the 
meeting, writes that Professor Wells re- 
marked, ‘‘That silver lining verse will 
brighten many a dark day.” To have the 
very best authority in settling the matter, 
I wrote to Mr. Bonner and to the alleged 
authoress: Mr. Bonner, who is the secre- 
tary of the Sunday School Union, Lon- 
don, wrote from ‘‘ Old Bailey ”’: 


Dear Mr. Martin: Iam much interested:in 
your query. There is no doubt as to the 
authorship of the lines, ‘‘ The inner side of 
every cloud.”” By the by, the word “*side,’’ 
which has been universally used, is not the 
writer’s own word, as you will see from the 
copy of the original poem sent herewith. The 
lines appear in a volume called, ‘* Verses Wise 
and Otherwise,” by Ellen Thorneycroft Fow- 
ler, lately republished by Cassell & Co., Lon- 
don. The sanctified common sense of the 
lines gives them uniqug value and makes them 
educational as well as inspirational; and I 
have found them wonderfully useful as the 
basis of the young people’s address given to 
various audiences both your side of the water 
and ours. My musical setting of them, as 
taught at the Baltimore Convention to which 
you refer, was first published in ‘‘ The Sunday 
School Hymnary,” and is widely used. 

CAREY BONNER. 
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Miss Mar. | 


The author, daughter of Sir Henry 
Fowler, at one time Secretary of State 
for India, and now wife of Alfred Law- 
rence Felkin, Eltham College (a school 
of the Royal Navy), Kent, writes: 


Thank you for your kind letter. I am send- 
ing you by book-post a copy of my verses con- 
taining the particular poem to which you 
refer, so that you may make any further use 
of it that you think desirable. I trust that 
the laws of ‘‘ protection’ regarding the im- 
port of English books in your country will 
not prevent you from receiving it! Faithfully 
Yours, ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FELKIN. 


The poem we have been so long seeking 
is the first in the book, is entitled The 
Wisdom of-Folly, and is copied in full. 


The cynics say that every rose 

Is guarded by a thorn which grows 
To spoil cur posies: 

But I no pleasure therefore lack ; 

I keep my hands behind my back 
When smelling roses. 


’Tis proved that Sodom’s apple-tarts 
Have ashes as component parts 
For those that steal them: 
My soul no disillusion seeks; 
I love my apples’ rosy cheeks, 
But never peel them. 


Though outwardly a gloomy shroud, 
The inner half of every cloud 
Is bright and shining: 
I therefore turn my clouds about 
And always wear them inside out 
To show the lining. 


Our idols’ feet are made of clay; 
So stony-hearted critics say 
With scornful mockings: 
My images are deified 
Because I keep them well supplied 
With shoes and stockings. 


My modus operandi this— 

To take no heed of what’s amiss; 
And not a bad one: 

Because, as Shakespeare used to say, 

A merry heart goes twice the way 
That tires a sad one. 


° ‘SOLDIERS OF THE QUEEN ”’ 


Mr. Bonner adds a postscript to his 
London letter above given in reference 
to a question in Dec. 9. 


By the by, there is a slip in the reply of 
Mrs. G., on your Old Folks’ page concerning 
the “‘ Soldiers of the Queen.”’ ‘‘ Leslie Stuart ” 
is nota Canadian. That is the pen name of a 
Manchester man very well known to me, whose 
proper name is Mr. T. A. Barrett. Under the 
name of ‘‘ Leslie Stuart ’’ he has composed a 
great number of popular songs and operas. 


LUMBERMAN’S SONG IN MAINE 


Dear Mr. Martin: Seeing in the Conversa- 
tion Corner of Oct. 28 mention of ‘Songs 
from the Woods of Maine,” I am reminded of 
an o'd song that I often heard in the woods 
of Maine, sung by the camp fires in the log- 
ging camps on Machias River, away back in 
the forties of the last century, when I was 
a boy in my teens. It was a favorite song 
with the lumbermen, and perhaps was written 
by some rude poet of the provincial army with 
Wolfe at the battle of Quebec. The lines I. 
remember are something like this: 

Brave Wolfe and great Montcalm 
Are together talking, 

Before their armies they 
Like brothers walking; 

Then each man took his post 
At their retire, 


And then the num’rous host 
Began to fire. 


Can there be any historical warrant for the 
meeting of the generals? And can any of 
the Corner Old Folks give any more of this 
old song? It may have never been in print, 
but only handed down by tradition. 

Spokane, Wn. Ww. 


The books of ante revolutionary ballads 
consulted at the Public Library did not 
contain this old piece. Some other ‘‘old- 
timer’’ on the frontier may be able to 
enlighten this octogenarian who says he 
has gone ‘‘from the easternmost county 
to the westernmost state in the republic.” 


L. K. 


ANTI-SLAVERY REMINISCENCE 


Dear Mr. Martin: My father and mother 
were in charge of a boarding house in the 
** Lawrence Corporation’’ in Lowell, Mass., 
at the time Garrison was mobbed in Boston. 
They were strong abolitionists, and there 
were other kindred spirits in Lowell. Word 
was quietly passed around, and one night 
after the boarders were fast asleep my mother 
stood guard at the door and silently passed all 
who came upstairs to her bedroom, where my 
father received them. That night the first 
anti-slavery society of Lowell was formed in 
that little upper room. This is the story I 
heard from their lips when I was a little 
child. Is there not some one in Lowell whose 
father perhaps was one of those original mem- 
bers, and who can tell me more about it? 

North Carolina. Mrs. C, 


Respectfully referred to Lowell readers. 
THE ‘‘SEVEN LITTLE BOYS” 


Dear Mr. Martin: The poem asked for in 
Dec. 9 was entitled “‘The Boy of Heaven,” 
and is found (fifteen verses) in Tower’s Fourth 
Reader, New York, 1853, and in a later edition, 
Boston, 1866. No author’s name was given. 

Monson, Mass. A. M. B. 


I have room only for two verses. 


One summer day seven little boys 
Were playing at the ball; 

Seven little boys so beautiful 
Beside a castle wall. 


And whilst they played, another came 
And stood among them there; 

A little boy with gentle eyes, 
And thick and curling hair. 


“ANOTHER OCTOGENARIAN ”’ 


Dear Mr. Martin: Another octogenarian 
would like to link a few lines to those which 
he was much pleased to read on your page of 
Jan. 13. The incident mentioned by my be- 
loved classmate, ‘‘G.S. F. S.’’ and the story of 
the other octogenarian take me back three 
quarters of a century to the memorable hour 
when, after my mother united with the church, 
my father called the family together, and with 
the Bible in hand began family worship, which 
he conducted alternately with his son in a 
Western city to the end of his long life. I 
feel sure that the happy inflaence of that one 
act has left its salutary impression on four 
generations. 

Yes, Mr. Martin, that twenty-third Psalm, 
the Beatitudes, the first of John, the* dear 
old hymns father and mother used to sing, 
the Greek alphabet—how these do serve to 
change my wakeful hours to restful ones. 

East Hartford, Ct. PW. De Ae 


I have other letters on same subject, 
which with others sure to follow. will 


have place later. Me: Mae) 
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The Christ at Work Among Men* 


By Rev. A. E. Danning 


O Saviour Christ, our woes dispel; 
For some are sick and some are sad, 
And some have never loved thee well, 
And some have lost the love they had. 


Tby touch has still its ancient power ; 
No word from thee can fruitless fall ; 
Here in this solemn hour, 
Lord, in thy mercy heal us all. 

—Henry Twells. 


The Gospels were written to show who Jesus Christ was and is, and for that purpose 
we study and teach them. They are fragmentary collections of remembered incidents and 
sayings. This one beautifal fragment is a picture of a Sabbath in the early ministry of 
the Christ. It is a story of miracles and we must first decide how we shall treat miracles 
in our teaching of the Christ, for they cannot be ignored and we must value them accord- 
ing as he regarded them. How are they related to his ministry? Try to put yourself in 
the place of those who saw them and those who have described them in our Gospels. They 
knew nothing of the laws of nature as we understand them. Even the law of gravitation 
was unheard of. Our knowledge of nature’s laws is still imperfect. Theories about them 
are constantly changing. The wise teacher will not affirm a positive theory about miracle, 
perhaps will not attempt to define it. The miracles of the Gospels cannot be classified nor 
their method explained, but they hold an essential place in the written revelation of the 
Christ. Our task as teachers is to estimate them by their effect on the people of that time, 
and the conception of him which they gained through miracles. They established the au- 
thority of Jesus among the people. They were his credentials of the kingdom he preached. 
** Many believed on his name, beholding his signs which he did.” Accounts of these signs 
were written, John said, to convince men that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God [John 20: 
30, 31]. With many Christians now belief in miracles rests on their faith in Christ. But 
in early times faith in Christ rested on the belief that he wrought miracles; and the Gos- 
pels were written in those times. What, then, do the records of Christ’s miracles revea} 
of his character and the meaning of his message? Those he wrought on that Sabbath in 
Capernaum presented him in three distinctive relations: 


1. The Christ in the synagogue. Ineach that day by the excited outcry of a man 
Jewish community the synagogue was the of diseased nerves and distorted mind 
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place for teaching and administering the 
law and for public worship. It was a 
habit of Jesus’ to speak there on the 
Sabbath [John 18: 20]. His personal pres- 
ence and manner of speaking deeply im- 
pressed his hearers [Luke 4: 16, 20, 22]. 
What he said moved men profoundly, 
both because it was good news of deliver- 
ance from their hard conditions and the 
promise that their hopes would be real- 
ized, and because it was uttered with the 
assurance of power to fulfill the promise 
[Matt. 7: 28, 29]. On this Sabbath he im- 
pressed the people as he usually did [v. 
22], but his authority was especially tested 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Feb. 18. 
A Day of Miracles at Capernaum. Text, Mark 1: 
21-24. 


who believed that God was his enemy 
and that the punishment of divine wrath 
was impending over him. Jesus exer- 
cised his authority over the evil spirit 
in this man, controlled it, antagonized 
it, banished it. This is the truth of im- 
portance to us. We need not discuss the- 
ories of demoniacal possession. When 
the man rose from the floor on which he 
had sunk in shuddering convulsions, the 
terror which had haunted him had van. 
ished, new peace and hope and manhood 
had come to him. We acknowledge the 
authority which works such changes in 
men. It is not a new teaching to us, as 
it was to that audience of Jews [v. 27], 
but it is more precious to us than it was 
tothem. Jesus showed that morning that 








Handsome $70,000 edifice of Central Church, Toledo, O, recently dedicated, where Dr. 
C. W. Huntington, formerly of Lowell, Mass., has just been installed as pastor. Its splendid 
pipe organ was dedicated Jan. 12, with an organ recital by W. D. Colson, organist of the Old 
Stone Church of Cleveland. The soloist, Corinne Ryder Kelsey, a former member and 
daughter-in-law of Dr. F. D. Kelsey, once pastor of this-church, came from New York to assist 
at the dedication. i 
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the ministry of the Christian Church is 
not only worship and instruction, but the 
social service which makes whole those 
diseased in body and mind. 

2. The Christ in- the home. When he 
entered Simon’s house, which probably 
was his home at that time, he found it 
clouded by suffering. He brought there 
the same enthusiastic confidence in the 
triumph of the kingdom and the same 
human sympathy by which he had 
wrought a miracle in the synagogue. 
Here again, taking the hand of the suffer- 
ing woman, he controlled, antagonized 
and banished the fever which had pros- 
trated her [Luke 4: 39] and restored her 
to the ministry which brought peace and 
order to the household. The truth of 
interest to us is that the presence of the 
Christ acknowledged and honored will 
bring peace and order into any home. 
His kingdom established there by en- 
throning him in each heart in loving fel- 
lowsbip makes the ideal Christianthome. 

3. The Christ in the city. The cure of 
the man in the synagogue and of the 
woman in the home had been told through 
the town before the day “ended. The 
news was spreading throughout the whole 
province [v. 28]. The people were re- 
strained from seeking him during the day- 
time by a custom which was to them an 
essential of religion. It would have been 
a reproach in Capernaum for’a’citizen to 
be seen carrying a sick child through the 
street on the Sabbath. The Christ took 
people as they were and treated“them ac- 
cording to their condition. He did not 
wait till evening to heal Peter’s mother- 
in-law, but he did not go forth to seek 
the sick. Yet as soon as the law"permit- 
ted, they thronged around him, and at 
his word demons fled, at his touch disease 
vanished, in his presence hope, love and 
courage revived. The important truth 
for us is that Christ brought order out of 
disorder and peace out of discord and 
suffering in the community by giving to 
the whole people what they most needed, 
so far as they were able to receive his 
gifts. Every person in the community 
filled with the spirit of Christ is there as 
a pervading and healing presence. 

Is power to work miracles of healing 
given in our time to those who possess 
the spirit of Christ? The best answer is 
in his own words, “By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” Physicians, who 
study the human body and mind and find 
means to remedy their disorders, are 
gifts from God. Medicines wisely admin- 
istered to the sick are as important for 
them as food. But the gifts that go with 
Christian faith are valuable to the body 
as well as to the mind. Sins and anxie- 
ties are causes of disease and forgiveness 
of sins realized and anxieties removed 
are means for restoring health. Medi- 
cines are most potent with those whose 
minds are at peace with God. The pres- 
ence of Christ during all his ministry 
was a healing presence. That was not an 
incident but an essential element in his 
nature. It is not less so now than when 
he preached the gospel of the kingdom 
in Galilee. Christ in the church, in the 
home and in the community brings heal- 
ing and health wherever he is welcomed 
and obeyed. He gives to his disciples 
power like his own. 7 





* An idle brain is the devil’s workshop.” 
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Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
4 ; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 

An Important Anti-Saloon Meeting 

About four hundred ministers representing 
fourteen denominations met at the Holy Com- 
munion (Episcopal) Church, as a Union Minis- 
ters’ Meeting under the auspices of the New 
York Anti Saloon League to further especially 
the Tully-Wainwright Local Option Bill which 
is before the legislature at Albany. 

Dr. Howard H. Russell, state superintend- 
ent, as chairman, introduced the new associate 
superintendent, who has taken charge of the 
up-state work of the league, with head- 
quarters at Buffalo. Mr. Anderson has the 
prestige of five years of efficient leadership in 
the Illinois Anti-Saloon League. He spoke 
earnest words of greeting tothe ministers. Mr. 
T. H. Reed, the league’s legislative superin- 
tendent, gave a clear exposition of pending 
legislation and the methods of the league 
looking toward its enactment ihto law. He 
stated that besides the Local Option Bill the 
league would press for an amendment to the 
Excise Law prohibiting the presence of saloons 
within two hundred feet of the Y. M. C. A’s, 
Y. W. C. A.’s and Young Men’s Catholic In- 
stitutes, and for whatever legislation is needed 
to stop the sale of liquor to minors. 

Canon John P. Peters reported the work of 
the Committee of Fourteen, organized last year 
by the Anti-Saloon League for the abolition of 
the so-called Raines Law Hotels. 

The principal speaker was Rev. Purley A. 
Baker of Columbus, 0O., national superintend. 
ent of the league. His address covered briefiy 
its methods with striking illustrations. He 
showed clearly how it succeeded in defeating 
the candidate for governor in Ohio at the last 
election because the governor had weakened 
the league’s legislation in the interest of 
liquor dealers. Superintendent Baker also 
pressed upon the attention of ministers the 
important legislation pending at Washington, 
and urged that pressure be brought to bear 
upon senators and representatives in favor 
of prohibiting the sale of liquor in Indian 
Territory, of the new Statehood Bill and also 
the passage of the Hepburn-Doliver Bill pro- 
viding for complete police control in the vari- 
ous states over liquor shipped in from other 
states. 

Several strong resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. This was oneof thelargest and most 
representative, as well as enthusiastic Union 
Ministers’ Meetings ever held in the city. 





Items in Manhattan Borough 

The Madison Avenue Baptist Church is at 
last assured of a new parish building, which 
will bea center of great social activity under 
Dr. Kerr Boyce Tupper. Three members of 
the chureh have subscribed through Dr. Tup- 
per $80,000 out of the $150,000 needed, accord- 
ing to estimates. The larger branches of the 
Y. M. C. A., three of them with new build- 
ings and wonderful equipment, are reaching 
out in many directions with new ideas to 
catch men and hold them for good citizenship 
as wellas for the church. The Twenty-third 
Street Branch has recently celebrated a jubilee 
anniversary, and the largest membership in 
its history, nearly 3,500. Nearly 2,000 are in 
the physical department also and about 1,700 
of these aremen. The number of study classes 
in the year was 875. This branch rejoices in 
having a Carnegie Library next door, of white 
marble, which is soon to be opened. It is still 
more glad in the fact that a seven-story exten- 
sion to the branch will be completed in May. 
In addition to many new features, the annex 
will contain 144 more bedrooms, this feature 
being decidedly popular. 


For the Welfare of Men 


It is impossible to keep in exact touch with 
the growing provisions being made for young 
men. Besides the boarding facilities offered 





by the Y. M. C. A. branches, a meeting has 
recently been held, attended by Hon. Seth Low 
and other public spirited people, to arrange 
for erecting a large, attractive building, per- 
haps in the vicinity of the West Side Y. M. 
C. A., where young men coming to the city 
to enter various professions may find the 
same comfortable provision for their tempo- 
rary home. These efforts, with those of Mr. 
Phipps’s big project of model tenements, others 
by the Suburban Homes Company, and the 
Mills Hotel No. 3, which Mr. Ogden Mills pur- 
poses to make the finest equipped building of 
its kind—all show how much more Christian 
our civilization is than some are willing to 
admit. In its efforts for a Christian city the 
West Side branch of the Y. M. C. A. for 
several weeks has held large mass meetings 
for men on Sunday afternoons in tlie Majestic 
Theater. One brought together on the stage 
Mayor Fagan of Jersey City and Senator 
Everett Colby of New Jersey, as the enemies 
of bossism and standard bearers of Christianity 
in politics. Last Sunday enthusiasm for better 
liquor legislation, according to bills to be sub- 
mitted to the Albany legislature, was roused 
by Rev. P. A. Baker, national superintendent 
of the American Anti Saloon League. The 
Bowery, the Upper East Side and the rail- 
road branches have also just celebrated anni- 
versaries and growth. SYDNEY. 





The Year in Minneapolis 


Como Avenue Church, Dr. H. K. Painter, pastor, 
voted at its annual meeting to put $4,000 into en- 
larging its edifice to provide for its large Sunday 
school and growing field. Its territory is undis- 
puted by other denominations and it is making 
solid headway. 

Pilgrim, Rev. F. A. Sumner. Seventy united at 
the January communion, making the membership 


620. The pastor’s salary has been increased $150 . 


Though the field is invaded by a Jewish settlement, 
the usefulness of this church was never greater. 

Open Door Church, Rev. W. S. Carlson, reports 
exceptional prosperity. Four other churches have 
been built in its immediate vicinity, but ours, the 
original organization, is by far the strongest. 

Thirty-eighth Street, Dr. G. E. Albrecht, pastor, 
entering the year under great discouragement, has 
lived and grown stronger. Benevolences, under its 
missionary pastor, formerly of Japan, have in- 
creased sixfold. 

Plymouth Church, Dr. L. H. Hallock, pastor, 
makes a budget for benevolent contributions at the 
beginning of the year. The present one amounts 
to $8,500, more than double the amount raised a 
few years ago. There has been a great advance in 
young people’s work and twenty-five per cent. in- 
crease in Sunday school. Through the sons of 
C. A. Pillsbury, $40,000 is put into a new building at 
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Bethel Settlement and the church raises an endow- 
ment of $20,000 to sustain the work. 

First Church, Rev. C. G. Clark, reports larger 
audiences and activity in all lines. Expenses and 
benevolences were put into a budget of $9,000, a 
sum which the people exceeded when called upon. 

Park Avenue, Dr. G. 8. Rollins, pastor, reports 
109 accessions and a total membership of 615. 
$150,000 was raised for expenses and building 
fund, and $2,000 for benevolence. 

This survey shows that the revival meetings of 
the fall have left a marked impression on the gen- 
eral welfare of our churches. BPR: 





Dr. Charles R. Brown’s Yale 
Lectures 


There is keen anticipation at Yale Uni- 
versity of the Lyman Beecher lectures soon to 
be given by Dr. Brown of Oakland, Cal. His 
general subject is, The Social Message of the 
Modern Pulpit, and the lectures will be given 
at 3 Pp. M.in Marquand Chapel. The themes 
and dates of the eight lectures are: 


Feb. 12. The Need of Moral Leadership in Social 
Effort. 

Feb. 13. The Scriptural Basis for a Social Mes- 
sage. 

Feb. 16. The Oppression of a People. 

Feb. 19. The Call of an Industrial Deliverer. 

Feb. 20. Radical Change in the Social Environ- 
ment. 

Feb. 21. The Training in Industrial Freedom. 

Feb. 22. The New Social Order. 

Feb. 23. The Best Lines of Approach. 





What Men Say 


The time has gone by when you can pluck a 
rich man by the coat tail and secure an endow- 
ment.—President Tucker of Dartmouth. 











The Individual Communion Cup 


Continues to grow in favor. Our patented noise- 
less tray is the one most generally used. One 
pastor writes us: “It is by far the most perfect 
thing yet made.” 





Let us send you our spect illustrated 
book, ** The aaa 8S free. te 
for it. Ask for" Cebunamen No. 23 M. 


REED & BARTON, Silversmiths, 
FOUNDED 1824 
Leaders in Communion Ware Goods 
Office and Factories - Taunton, Mass. 
































EXAMPLE IN ECONOMY 
USE JUST, 72 AS MUCH 


BENSDORPS 


purcHDUGOA 


AND OBTAIN EVEN BETTER 
RESULTS. PROVE /T YOURSELF 


Send 10c. for trial can, equal 20 cups. Stephen L. Bartlett, Importer. Boston 
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The Literature of the Day 


The State and the Railroads 


When an economic question enters poli- 
tics, partisanship almost inevitably be- 
comes a background for opinion. These 
three books on railroad rates illustrate 
this in descending order. ‘‘For the rail- 
roads” is a collection of the railroads’ 
arguments against ‘“‘unwise statutory re- 
strictions.’’ It is a pocket-size book with 
quotations from authorities, statistics and 
statistical tables showing advantages of 
present conditions and dangers of pro- 
posed plans of Government rate-making. 

Professor Meyer is also strongly in 
sympathy with the same side of the ques- 
tion. He effectively contrasts political 
rate-making in representative countries 
of Continental Europe and in Australia, 
resulting in agricultural and industrial 
stagnation except in favored districts, 
with the remarkable development of the 
resources of all parts of the United States 
through freedom in rate-making by pri- 
vate corporations. In the latter part of 
the book he reviews the general develop- 
ment of railroad rates in this country and 
strongly condemns the policies and activi- 
ties of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The gist of his argument may 
be found in this statement, ‘‘There is 
but one way to make a serious attempt 
to keep business out of politics and that 
is for the State to keep out of business.’’ 
The whole book is an able argument for 
the laissez faire policy. 

Mr. Haines, who has had large experi- 
ence as a railroad executive and traffic 
official, takes a more judicial attitude. 
With a genera! description of the history 
and characteristics of American railroads, 
he connects the development of the power 
of Government over railroad corporations. 
He believes that, ‘‘ Non.competitive traf- 
fic needs legislative protection against the 
abuses due to the increasing tendency to 
railroad combination.’’ Though his argu 
ment lacks the clearness ard directness 
of Professor Meyer’s plea, it represents, 
on the whole, a saner view. He realizes 
that railroad corporations have more 
power than they can safely be allowed to 
exercise with no more effective means of 
appeal for the small shipper than now 
exist. Railroad traffic managers are in 
general the best rate-makers, but when 
they err, or when, through unfair influ- 
ence, unjust rates are put in force, relief 
should be made available in a shorter 
time than four years, which is a rough 
average under existing laws. This does 
not mean confiscation of railroad property 
or prosperity, but simply that for the 
ordinary person there should be a practi- 
cable appeal from the will of a railroad 
corporation. 


(The Facts about Railroad Rates; For the Railroads. 
Prepared by H. T. Newcomb, Bond Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Paper 

Government Regulation of Railway Rates, by Hugo 
Richard Meyer. Pages 486. Macmillan Co., New York. 
$1.50 net. 

Restrictive Railway Legislation, by Henry 8. Haines. 
pp. 355. Macmillan Co, $1.25 net.) 


E. P. Dutton & Co., whose beautiful Christ- 
mas cards and calendars are among the most 
artistic of the holiday offerings, have sent out 
an equally attractive and ingenious collection 
of valentines. 


The Princess Priscilla 


Nothing that this author has given the 
English public has more unity and sly 
humor than these adventures of a princess 
in pursuit of simplicity and peace. Weary 
of the restraints and ceremonial of her 
father’s court, and persecuted by a royal 
lover whom she has no desire to marry, 
she spirits her unworldly court librarian, 
and instructor in the nobilities of life and 
literature, away in pursuit of the freedom 
which untitled souls enjoy and of which 
shehaslongdreamed. Their escape across 
Europe and the Channel and their refuge 
in the quietest of English villages are told 
with delightful humor. 

Their place of refuge is one of those 
coddled English villages, ruled by the 
lady of the manor and the vicar’s wife. 
Into this smug order and dependent 
peace the free-handed princess comes like 
a destroying angel. She overturns the 
traditions of personal loyalty and the 
arrangements of the busy vicar’s wife 
and in a week the well regulated village 
has become a nest of sedition and dis- 
content. The unworldliness of the elop- 
ing pair, their speedy coming to poverty 
and their final escape are cleverly imag- 
ined and brilliantly told. 

On first reading, the genuine troubles 
of all the parties to the little tragi- 
comedy are almost stirring enough to 
spoil the pleasure in thefun. The author 
has as keen an eye for the follies of 
humanity as in her earlier books, but she 
has grown less cynical and more genial. 
~ [The Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight, by the author of 


Elizabeth and Her German Garden. pp. 329. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 


RELIGION 


The Song of Ages. Sermons by Reginald J. 

Campbell. pp. 308. A.C. Armstrong & Son. 

$1 25 net. 
The interest of the public in Mr. Campbell’s 
sermons is taken for granted. There is neither 
preface nor note of place and time. The ser- 
mons are notable for their happily-chosen 
titles and ‘show the qualities of their author’s 
mind and thought. The enthusiasm for Christ- 
like living, the power of fresh approach to 
familiar scenes, the close touch with practical 
life and sympathetic knowledge of its prob- 
lems and necessities characterize these dis- 
courses. No one can read far without feeling 
the significance and the urgency of the life 
with Christ. 

The Endless Life, by Samuel McChord Croth- 


ers. pp. 55. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cents 
net. 


Dr. Crothers handles his theme rather in a 
literary than a philosophical mood. The rid- 
dle of the dark beyond death he offers no solu- 
tion for. He asserts in charming prose that 
our life is so constituted as to imply in its sep- 
arated individualities and its incompletion a 
continuity which any thought of death as the 
final extinction of consciousness inevitably 
contradicts. The assurance of immortality 
drawn from these pages will arise from the 
companionship with one who is living an im- 
mortal life and finds it an inspiring and shap- 
ing factor in the day’s work, joy and grief. 
The Christian Faith, by yd Aes Curtis. 
p. 541. Eaton & Mains. $2.5 
This is the system of the aor onaics of theology 
in Drew (Methodist) Seminary. It is the 
sincere effort of a man of enthusiastic faith 
who says much that is valuable but does not 
realize the extent to which he is mastered by 
old traditions. For example, he declares that 
in Christ were two distinct natures, human 
and divine, and that he could be ruled by one 
or other at will. As divine he was omniscient 
and yet he could, if he so willed, decide to be 


ignorant—about some things which he knew! 
The author reacts from the humanitarian view 
of Christ to such an extent that he leaves 
nothing human to Christ except his bodily 
form. Another significant fact is the author’s 
own statement, ‘‘ For our work in systematic 
theology the teaching of St. Paul furnishes 
all the more important data, and no further 
Biblical study would essentially alter the out- 
come.”’ This is another illustration of the 
extent to which theologians have denied to 
Christ a place in the explanation of his own 
life and work. 

God’s Image in Man, by James % D.D. pp. 

325. A.V. Srmetrene & Ben. $1. 
The present reaction in the scientific world 
from many of the earlier conclusions concern- 
ing evolution is here used in defense of the 
Scripture idea of the origin of man. The 
author believes that man, on his mental, moral 
and spiritual side, constitutes a new order in 
nature, requiring a special cause for his origin. 
Evolution does not provide adequate explana- 
tion. The production of the first human pair 
** remains as much a mystery of the laboratory 
of nature as before evolution was heard of.’’ 
Whoever desires to know the value and the 
limitation, for religion, of the theories of 
evolution, will gain much light from this able 
treatise, though at points he may not agree 
with the author. 


FOREIGN LANDS 

The Risen Sun, by oe penne. pp. 355. 

E. P. Dutton & Uo. $3. 
The author left Japan re 7 the outbreak 
of the Russian War and the substance of these 
papers was delivered in the form of addresses 
or embodied in review articles during his so- 
journ in Europe and America. He sketches 
the history of the war, describes the Japanese 
character and its modern evolution, taking up 
in a third book the external relations of Japan. 
The whole may be described as an explanation 
and an apologetic, meeting the criticisms of 
Japanese life and policy which he encountered 
and explaining the Japanese point of view. 
For the Occidental this interpretation is in- 
teresting and valuable. 

The Re-shaping of the Far Pets , by B. L. Put- 


nam Weale. 2 vols. pp. 548 Macmillan 
Co. $6.00 net. 


Mr. Weale’s two handsome and faully-illus- 
trated volumes are devoted to a study of 
Chinese history especially in its relations to 
Western intercourse and aggression, to ac- 
counts of travel and of the course of events 
in the recent war, with a view to prognostica- 
tion in the field of the future development of 
China. The author’s view is somewhat col- 
ored by his British prepossessions but his 
opinions are founded on careful observation 
and deserve attention. His criticism of mis- 
sionary work and mistakes is intelligent and 
kindly. His prophecy of the future ‘strength 
and possible mastery of China in her inter- 
national relations coincides with that of the 
best-informed recent opinion. 

Tibet and Fushoue. by Oscar Terry Crosby, 


F. 8. G. 8. pp. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.50 net. 


Mr. Crosby is an American who in the com- 
panionship of a French officer journeyed from 
the shores of the Caspian through Russian 
and Chinese Tarkestan and across a corner 
of Tibet into India. The pictures of travel 
are interesting. The discussions of politics 
are more valuable in the early stages of the 
journey, where the Russian influence is de- 
scribed with appreciation, than in the criti- 
cism of British interference in Tibet. Mr. 
Crosby’s Tibetan experiences were altogether 
too slight and remote from the field of action 
to give his judgment the value which he seems 
to claim for it. The picture of desolation in 
the high deserts of Central Asia is a striking 
one. Illustrations and an admirable map add 
value to the work. 

The Skipper Parson, by game Lumsden. pp. 

212. Eaton & Mains. $1. 
A Methodist minister’s seal of parish work 
in Newfoundland. Going out from England 
to his appointment, he had the initial experi- 
ence of shipwreck and in the nine years cov- 
ered by the story had full experience of the 
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hardships of life in the scattered settlements 
along the shore. He proves to be a man well 
worth knowing and his pictures of Newfound- 
land life are aided by a number of good illus- 
trations. 

Carthage of the Phoenicians, by Mabel Moore. 

pp. 184. E. P. Dutton & Uo. $1.50 net. 
The site of old Carthage has been put into 
the hands of the Dominican monks by the 
French Government. This book describes the 
results of excavation among the tombs, the 
city itself having served as a quarry until 
nothing is left. The frontispiece in color 
shows a remarkably interesting relief of a 
Pheenician princess. The author gives a good 
idea of the results achieved, though too much 
in the style of a catalogue. The most human 
element is her oft-repeated admiration for the 
monks in charge of the work. 


FICTION 

The Northerner, by Norah Davis. pp. 324. 

Century Co. $1.50. 
A young American business man is persuaded 
into the investment of all his property in an 
electric lighting and street railroad plant in 
an Alabama town. He finds himself in the 
presence of an opposing social ostracism 
founded on his Northern extraction and busi- 
ness-like methods. The contrast is strikingly 
drawn and the intolerant Southern life culmi- 
nating ina lynching makes a remarkable pic- 
ture. The attractions and repulsions in a 
pretty love story add variety and charm to 
a bouk enjoyable for its own sake and signifi- 
cant as a picture by a Southern woman of 
social life in her own section with its roots in 
a broken past and its survival of intolerance 
toward differing opinions. One of the most 
remarkable of the recent studies in the field of 
the new South. 

Zal an International Romance, by Rupert 

Hughes. pp. 346 Century Co. $1.50 
The story of a young Polish pianist’s career 
in New York, well told by one who has an in- 
timate knowledge of his theme. Descriptions 
of his playing, of his home life, of his inter- 
course with his patrons, and of his romantic 
love-making hold the readen’s interest. 

The Deluge, by David Graham Phillips. pp. 

482. BobDs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 
This story is an echo of Mr. Lawson’s Fren- 
zied Finance. In fac*, the most careless stu- 
dent of recent financial history will recognize 
Mr. Lawson as the type of its hero and if he 
is of a curious mind may attempt to individ- 
ualize other characters. The music of the 
story is the music of a brass band and drums 
and cymbals are nut spared. There is plenty 
of action and the love story c mes to a dra- 
matic climax. Anybody who likes excitement 
will find a popular theme cleverly handled, 
but we are not hopeful of the lasting quality 
of the work. 

The Wisdom of the Simple, by Owen Kildare. 

pp. 353. F. H. ReveliCu. $1.50. 

Our Best Society. pp. 362. G. P. Putnam’s 

Sous. $1 5v. 
A young literary man living with his wife in 
New York in Bohemian fashion, is drawn 
into the vortex of ‘‘society.” The interest 
centers in his successful effort to write a play 
for a popular actress. There is but little 
incident and the record of the deeds and words 
of these specimens of the leisure class be- 
comes wearisume. The book has an unusual 
virtue for its kind. It is clean. There is 
only one divorces and her story ends well. 


A Waif’s Progress, by Rhoda Broughton. , 
402. Macmillan Co. ° $1.50. e iad 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Garrison the Non Resistant, by Ernest gem 

pp. 141. Pubiic Pub. Uo., Chicago. 50 cents 

net. 
The author, himself a disciple of Tolstoi, em- 
phasizes Garrison’s leadership in the aboli- 
tion movement in order to claim him as an 
apostle of the non-resistance propaganda. A 
juster perspective, would, we believe, some- 
what reduce his proportionate influence in 
both departments. 4 

Letters and Addresses of Thomas Jefferson, 

edited Dy William 6B. Parker avd Jupas Viles. 

pp. 323. Unit Book Pub Co, New York. 56 

cents net. 

Report of the Library of Congress and of the 

Superintendent of the Lib.ary Building and 

Grounds, for year euding June 30, 1905. pp. 

318. Washiagton, D. C. 

Everyday Etiquette, by Marion Harland and 

Virginia Vauue Water. pp. 368. Bobbs-Merrill 

Co., Indianapolis. 


We cannot praise this manual too warmly. 
It is exactly what its title professes, an every- 
day book of etiquette for everyday people. 
Besides the usual statements of what is con- 
sidered “‘ good form ”’ in social life, it contains 
fresh chapters on Hotel and Boarding House 
Life, Etiquette in Sport, Telephone Manners, 
etc. 

Counsels and Ideals, from the Writings of Wil- 

liam Usler. pp. 277. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

$1.25 net. 
Professor Osler’s popular reputation largely 
rests upon a single misinterpreted phrase. 
His professional reputation as instructor and 
physician is wide among men of his own pro- 
fession. These are passages taken from lec- 
tures and addresses which reveal the forceful 
quality which has won their author so great a 
reputation. 


Who’s Who, 1906. Macmillan Co. $2.00. 
Each new year brings an enlargement of this 
valuable reference-book. In addition to the 
English names, a selection of Americans, 
mainly connected with Government or litera- 
ture, is included. Its practical convenience 
insures its place in all libraries of reference. 


Books Received 


(During the Week Ending Jan. 29) 


THE TRUE DOCTRINE OF PRAYER, by Leander 
Chamberlain. pp. 179. Baker & Taylor Co. 
$1.00. 

THE BIBLE AND SPIRITUAL CRITICISM, by Arthur 
T. Pierson. pp.276. Baker & Taylor Co. $1 00. 

Vrouw GROBELAAR AND HER LEADING CASES, 
by Perceval Gibbon. pp. 293. McClure, Phillips 
& Co. 

THE MAKING OF THE AMERICAN NATION, by 
Jacques Wardlaw Redway, F.R.G.S. pp. 476. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.00. 

THE EVANGEL OF THE NEW THEOLOGY. Ser- 
mons by T. Rhondda Williams. pp 266. Im- 
ported by Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

JOHN FiskE, by Thomas Sergeant Perry. pp. 107. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 75 cents. 

THE TESTIMONY OF ST. PAUL TO CHRIST, by 
R. J. Knowling, D.D. pp. 533. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. Imported. $3.00. 

HEBREW IDEALS, PART SECOND, by James 
Strachan. pp. 170. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Im- 
ported 60 cents net. 

Forty YEARS AN ADVERTISING AGENT, 1865— 
1905, by George Presbury Rowell. pp. 271. 
Printer’s Ink Pub. Co., New York. 

THE SaGE BRuSH PARSON, by A. B. Ward. pp. 
390. Little, Brown & Co. $1 50. 

ON THE FIELD OF GLORY, by Henryk Sienkie- 
wicz. pp. 334. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

A LIFE OF WALT WHITMAN, by Henry Bryan 
Binns. pp. 369. E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00 net. 

A Book OF THE RIVIERA, by S. Bariog Gould. 
pp. 320. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

POULTRY FARMING, by ‘‘ Home Counties.” pp. 
186. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

FURTHER MEMOIRS OF THE WHIG PARTY, 1807— 
1821, with some miscellaneous reminiscences, by 
Henry Richard Vassall, Third Lord Holland, ed- 
ited by Lord Stavordale. pp. 420. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $5 00 net. : 

SICILY, by the late Augustus J. C. Hare and St. 
Clair Baddeley. pp. 142. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.00 net. 

A BooK OF MORTALS, collected by a Fellow 
Mortal (F. A. Stee)). pp. 147. Macmillan Co. 
$3 00. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF GERMANY, by Ernest F. 
Henderson. pp. 147. Macmillan Co. $2 50 net. 

New Ecypt, by A: B. De Guerville. pp. 360. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $5.00 net. 

THE THREAD OF GOLD. by the author of “ The 
House of Quiet.” pp. 286. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$3.00 net. 

HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN OXFORD AND THE 
COTSWOLDS, by Herbert A. Evans, with illustra- 
tions by Frederick L. Griggs. pp. 407. Mac- 
millan Co. $2.00. 

WuHo’s WHO. 1906. Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

ORIGINAL EXERCISES IN PLANE AND SOLID 
GEOMETRY, by Levi L. Conant, Ph.D. pp. 124. 
Am. Book Co. 

METAMORPHOSE, by Orlando K. Fitzsimmons. pp. 
254. Progiess Pub. Co. 

A HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION OF SPAIN, Vol. L., 
by Henry C. Lea, LL. D. pp.620. Macmillan Co. 
$2.50 net. 

THE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUND- 
ING OF THE FIRST CHURCH, BURLINGTON, VT. 
pp. 104. 

Gob’s WHITE THRONE, by Rev. Byron Palmer. 

pp. 226. Jennings & Graham. $1.00. 





Rev. D. W. Forest, D. D., of Edinburgh, 
whose Christ of Experience is well-known, 
will soon publish a book entitled The Author- 
ity of Christ. , : 
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Closet and Altar 


GOD, THE FOUNTAIN 


Iwill give unto him that is athirst of 
the fountain of the water of life freely. 


Is thy soul athirst? athirst for peace, 
pardon, life, salvation, for grace, strength? 
Here is a Fountain for thee, come and 
drink—buying frightens; therefore come 
freely.—Philip Henry. 


The Venetians showed the treasure of 
their state, being in many great coffers 
full of gold and silver, to the Spanish 
ambassador. But the ambassador, peek- 
ing under the bottom of those coffers, 
demanded whether their treasure did daily 
grow and had a root; for such, saith he, 
my master’s treasure hath, meaning both 
his Indies. Many men have attained toa 
great height of piety, to be very abundant 
and rich therein. But all theirs is but a 
cistern, not a fountain of grace; only 
God’s goodness hath a spring of itself in 
itself.—Thomas Fuller. 











Any religion whose secret springs do 
not exceed its surface waters will evapo- 
rate in the burden and heat of the day.— 
Elizabeth Charles. 





Fountain of light and living breath, 
Whose mercies never fail or fade, 

Fill me with life that hath no death, 
Fill me with light that hath no shade, 

Appoint the remnant of my days 

To see Thy power and sing Thy praise. 


What I possess, or what I crave, 
Brings no content, great God, to me, 
If what I would or what I have 
Be not possessed and blest in Thee. 
What Ie joy, Oh, make it mine 
In making me, that have it, Thine. 
—J. Quarles. 





How little of the sea can a child carry 
in his hand! as little can I take of my 
great sea, my boundless and running-over 
Jesus Christ.—Samuel Rutherford. 





Deep at the core of our being we have 
that in us which holds us fast shut within 
the very light of life, within the very 
eternity of God. His will, that will in 
which the worlds move and are in being, 
closes round our will; his love, that love 
which is the fount of all creation and the 
end of all desire, folds itself about our 
little trembling flame of ilove. We are 
his, he is ours.—Henry Scott Holland. 





Fountain of all grace, of pure desire, 
of peace and truth and lovingkindness, 
enrich my poverty from Thy full 
springs of good. From Thee alone, 
my Father, I look for satisfaction of 
those great and deep desires which 
Thou hast Thyself implanted in my 
soul. Thou art the fountain whence 
I fain would drink and live. Fill me 
with the refreshing waters of Thy 
love, that they may overflow in bless- 
ing to the world. When I have set 
my heart on earthly good, let me not 
wonder that even in attainment there 
is no enduring pleasure. Keep me 
from satisfaction with the lower gift, 
lest Thy companionship and the joy 
of work for Thee should fail my 
heart. Be Thou a spring of joy in 
me, my God, that I may grow like 
Thee and become a pure channel for 
Thy purity in thought and word. 
In the name of Christ. Amen. 





» 
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lowa 


Consulting State Editors: Rev. Drs. Edmund M. Vittum, Grinnell; Robert L. Marsh, 
Burlington; Prof. Edward A. Steiner, lowa College 


The Turn of the Year 
1905 


The closing year finds our lowa churches rejoic- 
ing in unusual prosperity. Plymouth, Des Moines, 
under the leadership of F. W. Hodgdon, pastor, and 
A. L. Frisbie, emeritus, reports 114 members re- 
ceived during the year — the largest accessions 
during any one of the forty-nine years since or- 
ganization. Last summer Grinnell observed its 
fiftieth birthday, with a membership of 1,007. More 
than one fourth of its life is covered by the pastor- 
ate of E. M. Vittum, now on his fifteenth year. 
During this pastorate, the average number received 
per year has been 74; the average net gain per 
year, 22. Denmark is the oldest church of all, 
having sixty-eight years to its credit. Here Dr. 
Charles Hancock has just completed twenty-one 
years of continuous service as Sunday school su- 
prrintendent. This church retained Deacon Oliver 
Brooks for fifty years as clerk, and employed the 
same sexton for an equally long period. But this 
church was made up largely of colonists from New 
Hampshire, who brought their traditions, along 
with Denmark Academy, the first chartered insti- 
tution of learning west of the Mississippi. 

In December Anita and Mi/ford rededicated re- 
modeled edifices. Belmond dedicated a new $10,- 
000 church, called “ Sands Memorial,” in memory 
of ‘‘ Father Sands,” the pastor emeritus, who held 
the active pastorate until he had reached the age of 
eighty-eight. New parsonages are reported at 
Cromwell and Hawarden. At Humeston and Prim 
gar new houses of worship are in process of erec- 
tion. A fine new church is nearly completed at 
Belle Plaine. The pastor, R. S. Osgood, was reared 
in Plymouth Church, Des Moines, and educated at 
Iowa College. Mrs. Osgood, also, is a Grinnell 
graduate, and “‘an helpmeet for him.” Together 
they are bringing great prosperity to an important 
church. Union Church, Des Moines, the only Con- 
gregational church of colored people west of Chi- 
cago and north of the old slave states, has been 
engaged in a plucky effort to build a house of 
worsbip. The pastor, H. W. Porter, a graduate of 
Atlanta University, was both architect and master 
builder. At one time the officers of the “ Union” 
ordered him to stop laying brick beside the union 
men. When he refused, the men were withdrawn 
by order of the Union; but Mr. Porter declared it 
was his Father’s house and he should work on it, if 
he were obliged to lay every brick and drive every 
nail with his own hands; and he modestly added 
that he was competent to do so. The building is 
now inclosed; the congregation is worshiping in 
the basement, and will complete the auditorium in 
the spring. Centerdale, though still an infant, is 
rapidly completing a new building. A sister church 
has been organized recently in the neighboring 
community of Union Valley; the two will be con- 
tent with one pastor, for a time at least. The 
Presbyterian church of Wheatland, served last year 
by Licentiate W. E. Paul, a student of Iowa Col- 
lege, has just voted to become Congregational. 


1906 


The New Year begins as auspiciously as the old 
closes. Unusually large accessions at the January 
communion are reported from many churches, in- 
cluding Corning, Fayette, Grinnell and Council 
Bluffs. The last named has just burned its mort- 
gage, having no further use for.the incubus under 
the aggressive leadership of its new pastor, O. O. 
Smith. A few months ago we lamented that an un- 
usually large number of our strongest churches 
were without pastors. Most of these vacant places 
have been supplied. Three of the best, however, 
Ames, Osage and Waterloo, are continuing the 
search. It is whispered, however, that the last 
named is turning covetous eyes towards Brother 
Flint of Creston. He will strike fire wherever he 
goes. One of our best beloved, R. L. Marsh of 
Burlington, has broken down with nervous prostra- 
tion; but the church loyally refuses to accept his 
resignation, so we give thanks that Burlington is 
not accounted “ vacant.” 


EVANGELISM 


By removal and illness the State Committee un 
Evangelism has been reduced to two members, 
Orvis of Dubuque and Vittum of Grinnell. But co- 
operating members in all the local associations are 
doing excellent work. One plan of the state com- 
mittee is to employ Christian workers to assist pas- 
tors who are holding special meetings alone or with 
the aid of neighboring pastors. These helpers are 


men or women able to lead choruses, do solo work 
and aid in other branches of service. The com- 
mittee find difficulty in securing just the class of 
musicians needed; but a beginning is being made 
this year, and these plans may be carried out more 
completely in the future. Meantime, evangelistic 
meetings are being held quite generally among the 
Congregational churches of the state, often in union 
movements with other denominations. Pastors 
are conducting their own meetings and assisting 
one another, H, W. Tuttle, state superintendent 
of Sunday school work, is proving especially effi- 
cient as an evangelist when other duties permit. A 
series of meetings which he conducted a few weeks 
ago in a quarter of Dubuque known as Eagle Point, 
brought to Christ a large number who have seldom 
attended religious services. D. P. Breed, general 
missionary under the Home Missionary Society, is 
doing efficient service of the same kind. Zidora, 
Cc. C. Warner pastor, is joining in union meetings 
under the leadership of Evangelist C. C. Smith, 
which are resulting in many conversions, especially 
among young men. We have reason to hope that 
the year will bring a large ingathering to the 
churches and a deepening religious life to the peo- 
ple. E. M. V. 


The Educational Outlook 


The trustees of Iowa College met on Jan. 24 and 
elected Dean J. H. T. Main as president. He has 
been connected with this institution since 1892; 
first as professor of Greek, then as acting president 
and later as dean, during the presidency of Dr. 





PRES. J. H. T. MAIN 


D. F. Bradley. In choosing him the trustees have 
followed the new trend in American colleges of 
making the head of the institution an educator and 
administrator as well as a public representative. 
President Main hasa well-earned reputation in edu- 
cational cirejes. He has the support of the alumni 
and of the student body, as well as that of a strong 
and united faculty. While not an ordained minister, 
he often preaches, and in his chapel talks and col- 
lege vesper services has proved an effective speaker. 
He has recently been honored by election to the 
presidency of the State Teacher’s Association, and 
the educational forces of the state strongly urged 
his election as head of [owa College. 

The college looks hopefully to the future under 
the new agministration. A noticeable feature of 
this year’s school life is the religious earnestness 
which permeates the student body, and expresses 
itself in the large number of men ready to enter 
Christian service as ministers, missionaries and 
Y. M. C. A. Secretaries. Over twenty are thus 
pledged, and four of the strongest Seniors will enter 
seminaries this fall. The various Bible classes and 
missionary study classes enroll over four hundred 
men and women, and nearly all the students are 
more or less engaged in studying some phase of the 
religious life. 

Tabor College has added a department of peda- 
gogy, and reports a prosperous year under the ad- 
ministration of President Ellis. 

The annual meeting of the Institute of Theology 
will take place in Grinnell, as u-ual, and a program 
of extraordinary interest is being prepared. 

E. A. 8. 





Clergymen of New Jersey are working be- 
fore the legislature for law favorable to local 
option. - 
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Essex County Parts with Two 


Pastors 


South Church, Peabody, has come to i's time of 
trial in parting with its pastor, Rev. George A. Hall, 
which will probably occur on the twentieth anni- 
versary of his ordination and installation, early in 
April,-when his resigoation is to take effect. His 





REV. GKOKGE A. HALL 


has been a faithful, contented and useful ministry, 
with a people accustomed to expect first-class work 
in pulpit and parish, but indulgent and considerate 
of one who thus serves them. He has, indeed, hon- 
ored his ministry, as did his father, Rev. Gordon 
Hall, D. D., for twenty-seven years the beloved 
pastor at Northampton, Mass., and his grandfather, 
Gordon Hall, one of the first missionaries to India. 

This score of years has been for the church a 
period of normal quiet growth, keeping pace with 
that of the town in spite of constant losses by 
death and removal. The meeting house has been 
remodeled, without destroying its dignity or sym- 
metry. Admirable Sunday school rooms and parlors 
have been equipped, and beautiful memorial win- 
dows adorn the audience room. Meantime, benev- 
olences have been large and steady, and new move- 
ments which promised increased interest or spirit- 
ual power have been welcomed. This pastor has 
excelled as friend and counselor, while the mature 
and active parishioner admired him as illustrating 
the truths he preaches. 

In the eonference he has been a conspicuous figure. 
The Essex Congregational Club has leaned upon 
him for suggestion and inspiration during his long 
secretaryship. No one among his associates in the 
ministry is held in higher esteem than he who, 
though never in vigorous health, has kept steadily 
at his post when another would have given up. 
Feeling now the need of prolonged rest, the time 
seems opportune to take it. Church, town and 
neighborhood regret his going, but rejoice in his 
privilege to recruit thoroughly for valuable service 
somewhere in God’s wide kingdom. 

Another honored minister, Rev. Jesse G. Nichols 
of Hamilton has just been dismissed to assume the 
pastorate of the South Hadley church. For eleven 





REV. JESSE G. NICH)LS 


years he has remained with the people of his first 
choice, who have come to look upon him more and 
more as an able and permanent factor, not only in 
their church, but in civic life as well. He has had 
“a good report of them which are without” (in that 
prolific, political and sportive community) with no 
less of confidence on the part of them which are 
within. That he will prove a capable leader in the 
educational center to which he goes, is not doubted 
by those who know him in this region. LUKE 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Feb. 11, Sunday. 
Prayers.—Ps. 3, 4. 
In the morning responsibility, in the even- 

ing praise! Trouble, in the good man, brings 

out confidence. God isa shield to the believer, 
as the king’s companion in the chariot covered 
him with his buckler as hefought. The sense 
of the day’s need includes a prayer for others. 

Peace at eventide comes of confidence in God. 

We yield ourselves to him in sleep and even 

wakeful hours lend themselves to communion. 

How independent this confidence is of out- 

ward circumstances. Yet it depends on more 

than faith—on faithfulness. 

Thou hast called us to the day’s experi- 
ences, give us Thy help, our Father, that we 
may do our part with quiet hearts and ready 
minds. Defend in trouble and aid in doing 
well. Lift Thou up the light of Thy counte- 
nance upon us and keep our hearts in peace. 


Morning and Evening 


Feb. 12. The Dead in Christ.—1 Thess. 4: 

13-18. 

That first year of the Thessalonian Church 
brought grief at funerals. Here is Paul’s an- 
swer to those who were lovingly jealous for 
their dead. All. were looking for a swift re- 
turn of Christ, and all were disappointed. 
Here is our warning against expecting infalli- 
bility from an apostle in a field where our Lord 
tells us that he himself did not know. The 
comforting word is that living or dying we are 
ever with var Lord. 


Feb. 13. Watchfulness.—1 Thess. 5: 1-11. 

The emphasis is true to Christ’s own teach- 
ing in its insistence upon the surprise of the 
great day’s coming. These Thessalonians put 
the emphasis upon immediate expectation. We 
may differ about times and seasons, we must 
agree in watchfulness. Faith and love for the 
heart, hope for the head—these are our de- 
fenses against discouragement and doubt. 
For the heart is cheered in actions born of 
faith and love; and hope justifies itself in ex- 
perience. You cannot prove Christianity out- 
side yourself. 


Feb. 14. Duties of Daily Life.—1 Thess. 5: 

12-28, 

Here is the program of a true life addressed 
to all, as the first verse plainly shows. It in- 
cludes that mutual responsibility and kind- 
ness which knit a church together as one 
body. Note that it recognizes an experimental 
stage of church life. They were to learn 
through experience—always under the Holy 
Spirit’s teaching. ‘‘ Abstain from every form 
of evil.’”’ Small leaks sink great ships. 


Feb. 15. A Prophet of Mesopotamia.—Num. 

22: 1-14. 

The different narratives woven into our ac- 
count of Balaam are not easy to reconcile. 
This is probably the oldest and certainly the 
simplest. He is a prophet, though not of 
Israel, and lives in what was the religious and 
intellectual center of the ancient world. Thus 
far he is obedient to Jehovah’s word. 


Feb. 16. A Mouthpiece of Jehovah.—Num. 

22: 15-20, 36-41. 

The renewed application meets with success, 
but brings peril to the prophet. The verses 
between belong to a different tradition, not 
because the ass speaks, but because they make 
God, who has given Balaam leave to go, angry 
with him for going. God does not so contra- 
dict himself. Note again that the prophet 
speaks what is given him. | 


Feb. 17. A Blessing Enforced.—Num., 23: 1- 

12, 

The leaven of covetousness is working in 
Balaam’s heart, but he is still at the moment 
of utterance the mouthpiece of God. The 
whole story is like an embodiment of Christ’s 
words, ‘‘No man can serve two masters.” 
The toying of the will with temptation is al- 
ready a fall. 





The Master Workman 


(Y. P. 8S. C. EZ. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Feb. 18-24. Christ’s Life-Work and 
What We May Learn About Our Own Work. 
John 14: 8-14. 

The life the work. It is hard to think of 
Jesus’ work apart from his life. That would 
be limiting his influence to the three years of 
his public ministry, whereas through all the 
earlier years too, his life was telling for God. 
We who are young may not now foresee our 
careers but our life work has already begun 
and what we may do later will be but the 
flowering out of our earlier consecration, our 
present painstaking efforts to enthrone spirit- 
ual things in our hearts and in the hearts of 
those about us. Would that all could learn 
how close our work for Christ is to our daily 
life in the world, nay, how identical the two 
are. As respects their attitude on this point 
men are roughly classified in three divisions: 
first, those whose lives and whose work do 
not count for righteousness at all; second, 
those who spend more or less of their time in 
Christian work, but whose daily vocation itself 
is not a factor in building up the kingdom of 
God. They will toil hard all day without any 
thought of the bearing of their labors upon 
the things of Christ and at night they will go 
to prayer meeting or conduct a boys’ club. It 
must be that sort of aman—a prominent official 
in an important church—of whom [ heard it 
said the other day ‘‘ none of his tenants speak 
well of him.” But the third clags—and it is 
rapidly growing—consists of those who strive. 
to make not only their leisure, but their work- 
ing hours a part of their service of the Master. 





A delegated work. Jesus insisted that he 
came not to do his own will, and that he had 
no power in himself. His was an assigned 
task. Soareours. The Christian might wish 
something else was given him to do, but the 
Commander’s judgment is better than his and 
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we want more congenial work we can go to 

im any time and ask him for it. Talk the 

matter out with him and it will be strange if 
we come away as discontented as before. 





The threefold spirit. Sincerity was the first 
mark of Jesus’ activity. Unresting, but at 
the same time unhastening he was. ‘Are 
there not twelve hours in the day?” he asked. 
Plenty of time he had, even though the destiny 
of the world hung upon him, for courtesies, 
for fulfillment of his obligations as son and 
brother, for his works of love and mercy, for 
communion with his Father. O that we 
could bring into the fever and strain of our 
modern life something of this calmness which 
Jesus had! His indifference as to immediate 
results was marked. At the last, when the 
ground was quaking beneath the feet of the 
disciples, he calmly declared, ‘‘I have finished 
the work which thou hast given me to do.’’ 
What an insignificant work in the eyes of 
Herod and Pilate and the world in general! 
Why are we so much more eager for results, 
for public recognition, for something tangible 
to leave behind us, than we are just to be 
faithful, just to do thoroughly and gladly the 
one or two things God gives ustodo? In the 
third place we note the power and ease with 
which Jesus did his work. There is alwaysa 
sense of reserve. Even when he poured out 
his life to the utmost, the unmeasured currents 
of divine love were flowing through him. 
There is only one way to get that power today, 
and that is by going to the same source from 
which Jesus drank copiously and constantly. 





A work versus a position. Plenty of people 
want positions or jobs, soft, well-salaried 
places. But how many of us really want a 
life work that involves straining every nerve, 
that may involve the bitter cup, that surely 
will reverse our natural ideas with regard to 
place and fame and call for an outpouring of 
self in behalf of others? But that is the only 
real work, and the only work worth while for 
any child of God. 








Royal 





Baking Powder 


Absolutely 
Pure 


DISTINCTIVELY A CREAM OF 
TARTAR BAKING POWDER 


It does not contain an atom of phos. 
phatic acid (which isthe product of bones 
digested in sulphuric acid) or of alum 
(which is one-third sulphuric acid) sub- 
stances adopted for other baking powders 
because of their cheapness. 
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Little but Mighty 


The Nelson (N. H.) church near Mt. Monadnock 
has but twenty-two families, yet of the women be- 
longing to this church twenty-one are, or have been, 
school teachers, The town population is less than 
300 in an area of more than twenty square miles, 
yet of natives now living, five are clergymen; three 
physicians (one was a missionary to China); five 
are lawyers, one of them a general in the Civil War, 
and one is a United States senator from Dakota. 

T. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, ra rim Hall, Feb. 12, 
10.30 A. M. Speakers, Prof. J. “ Ma: donald and 
Miss Myra I. Ellis; subjects, Can the Public School 
Do More for a Moral Uplift? and The Relation of the 
Home and the School. 

HAMPDEN MINISTERIAL "emanate ie Hotel, 
Sprirgfield, Mass., Feb. 13. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS ge ER MEETING, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 A. M., every Frid 

SATURDAY BIBLE CLASS, Park mona Church, every 
Saturday, 2.30 P.M. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 








Marriages 


” The ‘charge fe for ‘marriage notices is twenty- five cents. 





oy, ye ay ay Ahmednagar, India Dec. 20,1905, 

Rev. S. Gates and Rev. K. Fairbank, Rev. Wil- 

} Gian of Sholapur and vg Kdith Hartt, 
both missionaries of the A. B. C, F, M. 


Deaths 


The anaes Sor notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, coenhing ot eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the no 


MARSH—In Leominster, Jan. 20, Mrs. Martha B. Marsh, 
mother of Rev. Francis J. Marsh, recently N. E. Supt: 
ofthe &.8S.S & P. 8. Aged 89 yrs. 

ag gy ty ® gfe Kan., Jan. 18, of pneumonia, 
Rev. Roge . Sargent, D. D., ~ aged 82 yrs. A gradu- 
ate of AA SSolle e and Andover Seminary, 
he served churches in Massachusetts, New _, 
shire, Illinois and Nebraska. The oe r part of his 
eae _ been spent with his son, Rev. C. 8. Sargent of 

ch 

ume-& Crete, Neb., Jan. 20, of pneumonia, Rev. 

William Suess, a pioneer worker among German 
Congregationalists. 

TAGGART—In Dubuque, Io., Jan. 26, Helen 8., wife 
of Col. S L. Taggart and daughter of Rev. Lyman 
Whiting, aged 62 yrs. Daughter, sister, wife and 
mother; blest and biessing in all duties of Christian 











MRS. MARTHA BAKER MARSH 
“ The heart of the home is still.’’ 

Just as the new day dawned “God kissed his child 
away.” Thus quietly and peacefully clused —. this 
long, useful and beautiful life—a life in which were 
blended in a rare degree the sturdy virtues ond’ the 
milder graces. 

In her veins flowed the patriot’s blood of ’76. Com- 
bined with a broad Inteliigence, gentleness of spirit 
and a serene faith, strength of chaacter and loyalty to 
truth and duty distinguished her. Her vision of life was 
one of miuistering to others rather than of being min- 
istered unto—and how closely her life corresponded 
with the vision friends are everywhere testifying. She 
even counted not her own life dear unto herself. Her 
home was ideal in its spirit and atmosphere, a © hristian 
home. To it friends and kin were always coming with 
glad anticipation. But while a real home-maker and 
home-lover her interests were not confiued there, but 
were world-wide. The churchand missions held a large 
pee in her heart,and even to the very last she kept 
n touch with the passing events of the day the wor.d 
over. For nearly twenty years she had been a great 
sufterer from fa‘ial neuralgia in its extreme form, at 
times the pain being intense, but she bore it through 
all the years with a patience and fortitude that were 
often spoken of by friends as*‘simply marvelous.” It 
was a daily testimony to her Christlike spirit. 

In 1838 she was married to Mr E. J. Marsh, who be- 
came well known as an educator in connection with 
academies at Thetford, Vt., Milton and Groton, Mass. 
Since 1855 she has resided in Leominster. Of eight 
children, four of whom died in childhood, only two 
survive her. George W. of West Newton’ and Rev. 
Francis J., recently of Boston. Funeral services were 
held Jan. 23 at her home where for nearly fifty years 
she had lived. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., of Bos- 








CUTICUBA GROWS HAIR, 
Clears the Scalp, Allays Itching 
and Heals Humors when 
All Else Fails. 

Warm shampoos with Cuticura Soap and light 
dressings of Cuticura, purest and sweetest of emol- 
lients, at once stop falling hair, remove crusts, 
seales and dandruff, destroy hair parasites, soothe 
irritated, itching surfaces, stimulate the hair folli- 
cles, loosen the scalp skip, supply the roots with 
energy and nourishment and make the hair grow 
upon a sweet, wholesome, healthy scalp, when all 
else fails. Millions of the world’s best people use 
Cuticura Soap exclusively for preserving, purifying 
and beautifying the skin, scalp, hair and hands as 
well as for all the purposes of the toilet, bath and 
nursery. 











Cure hoarseness and sore 
throat caused by cold or use 
of the voice. Absolutely harmless. 


ton, Rev. William J. Batt of Concord and Rev. Lawrence 
Phelps of Leominster officiated. 

The memory of this sweetly pure Christian life is a 
precious heritage. Earth has lost and heaven has gained 
a saintly mother, a noble friend, a true woman. 


*Tis ours to prize the nature we inherit, 
Which she has glorified. 

Nor doubt the power of the immortal spirit 
Since she has lived and died. 

silent lips! the lessons you have taught us 

Owe tell with falling tears; 

O, noble life! what blessing thou has brought us 
‘Through all thy weary years! 


MRS. SAMUEL V. COLE 

Annie M., sneer of Hon. John C. et of Kast 
Machias, Me.. and wife of Rev. Samuel V. Cole e, D. D., 
president of Wheaton Seminary, died at Norton, Mass. eo 

During the by years’ pastorate of her husband at 
the Trinitarian Church, Taunton. Mrs. Cole was a most 
efficient assistant in the work of the parish, doing much 
good and winning an 2 eee oe n the esteem and 
affections of the pee ple Dr. and Mrs. Cole re- 
moved to Norton there was no termination or diminish- 
ing of the strong attachment between them and their 
former parishioners, and upon Mrs. Cole’s death the 
Fay church showed in many ways their high regard 

or her. 

When Dr. Cole accepted the presidency of Wheaton 
Seminary eight years ago, it was a time when great wis- 
dom and ability were needed to solve the various prob- 
lems connected with the institution. Mrs. Cole en ered 
beg ag ny J upon the new work, and her insigh 
and tact, her loving and sympathetic relations w 
teachers and students, and her absolute devotion to boon 
interests of the school, must be reckoned among the 
principal factors that led to its complete success. 

From far and near, from personal friends, from former 
parishioners, from former and present students of the 
seminary, from the New York and the New England 
Wheaton Clubs, have come to the bereaved husband 
expressions of heartiest sympathy in his sudden and 
greet ne and appreciations of Mrs. Cole’s personality 
and wor 
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Scrofula 


Is very often acquired, though 
generally inherited. Bad 
hygiene, foul air, impure 
water, are among its causes. 
It is called “the soil for 
tubercles,’’ and where it is 
allowed to remain tubercu- 
losis or consumption is pretty 
sure to take root. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Removes every trace of 
scrofula. Get Hood’s 


For testimonials of remarkable cures 
send for Book on Scrofula, No. 1. 
C. I. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass, 


Plymouth Rock Immigration and Investment Co. 


make a specialty of helping C a ationalists find suit- 

a ble a oa n North Dak f you want a farm, 

i | opening — investment, write us. 

SM ITH. & PARSONS, Fargo, North Dakota, 
s Attorneys and Geueral Agents 














The Argument Against Materialism 





At all Booksellers 


Life and Matter 


A Criticism of Professor Haeckel’s “Riddle of the Universe” 
By SIR OLIVER LODGE. Crown 8vo, $1.00 net. (By mail, $1.10) 


‘“* A fascinating reply to Haeckel’s materialistic philosophy of life. The arguments 
are sane and sound. Lodge isa profound scientist, but he does not allow his scientific 
knowledge to obscure his general judgment.”"— Providence Journal. . 

** Deserves to rank with the best contributions by Huxley to scientific literature; 
while from the scientific standpoint it is timely in its appearance, brilliant in its con- 
ception, and admirable in execution. It should be welcomed by all who are interested 
in the development of trae science, but who have no patience for blatant materialism. 

. . The utterance of a scientist eminent for his wonderful researches. . . . The 
book is full of interest and information.’’— Rev. James M. Owen, Lynchburg, Va. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


New York and Leadon 

















PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


48 Canal Street, near North Station, Boston 


Artistic Comfort 


. If you appreciate a combination of 
the highest degree of comfort and artistic 
excellence, you will find them perfectly 
united in the luxurious chair shown in 
The frame is mahogany, and 
the seat, back and sides, are upholstered 
in the best curled hair. The tapered and 
fluted legs are a continuation of the corner 


illustration. 


posts. ‘The price is $39. 


Our unsurpassed facilities 
as ma: ufacturers of high-grade 
Parlor Furniture enable us to 
make very reasonable prices on 


this class of goods. 


Parlor Set, 3 pieces, massive frames 
with carved heads and claw feet, seats 
and backs upholstered in elegant Silk 





Mahogany Rocker, broad arms, 
seat upholstered in green velour, 


$14.00 


DONE ion évecukossrcdsencatuaa $95.00 


Mahogany Sofa, carved back, curved 
arms, seat upholstered in the best 
curled hair and covered in Silk Velour, 


$42.00 


Mahogany Divan, high back, sides 
and seat upholstered in best hair, 
hand carved claw feet.......... $39.00 


ORIENTAL RUCS AND DRAPERIES 
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In and Around Boston 


Dr. Arthur Smith at the Twentieth Century Club 

A short, stocky, well-knit figure, a rcund 
head, both hair and whiskers being pretty 
well silvered now, after thirty-three strenuous 
years in China, deep, flashing brown eyes 
and an attitude, sittir g or standing, which in- 
dicates both self-mastery and alertness to 
what is going on about him—that is Arthur 
Smith, who has laid aside his important tasks 
on the field to bring to American churches at 
this jancture a message which he, of all men, 
is qualified to give. 

And how it does go home! The Twentieth 
Century Club stands for inclusiveness and 
progress, but Dr. Smith had not been on his 
feet two minutes before Protestants, Roman 
Catholics and Jews who packed the room to 
the dcors were listening as for their lives, and 
some who a few weeks before in the same 
place had heard Mark Twain sneer at foreign 
mi:sions were applauding lustily this modest 
hero from the front. 

Is there any one who has the gift of combin- 
ing in his speech more effectively the grave 
and comic element? He rattles along at a 200- 
words-a-minute pace, throwing out bon mots 
as a locomotive going upgrade emits sparks, 
keeps his audience ina roar almost from be- 
ginning to end, and yet the net effect of what 
he says is serious and even solemn. Those 
who have been with him on his two weeks’ 
campaign with the representatives of the 
American Board thus far say that he never 
repeats himself from point to point, hardly a 
sentence, in fact. He has such a reservoir of 
information on which to draw, and he is so 
dead in earnest and withal so able to adapt 
himself to his special audience, that he never 
falls into stereotyped forms of speech. 

His point before the Twentieth Century 
Club was that America must in the providence 
of God assume a definite relationship to the 
far East; that the world’s life is more and 
more to center around the Pacific Ocean; and 
that if America’s commercial interests are to 
be established in the Orient, along with them 
must goa moral influence and the conveying 
of Christian civilization which has made this 
country what it is. 

This meeting of the club was rendered still 
more notab!e by the delightful reminiscences 
which General Howard gave of Abraham Lin- 





“THE PURE FOOD MOVEMENT” 
How to Get Pure Food Without 
Federal Legislation. 


The people are knocking at the doors of 
Congress again for legislation to protect them 
from impure and adulterated foods. If Con- 
gress does pass a pure food law it is not likely 
that it will afford full protection against food 
frauds. It is apt to bea very harmless affair, 
fixed up to satisfy public clamor. It will call 
forth a number of pretty speeches intended 
for ‘‘ home consumption” and that will end 
it all. 

There is wide difference of opinion as to 
what sort of legislation would prove effective. 
Nearly all the states have pure food laws, but 
the stream of adulterated foods flows on un- 
checked. On one thing, however, there is 
little room for difference of opinion, and that 
is this: The best way to help along “* the pure 
food movement” is to eat a pure food—a food 
you know is clean and pure. Such a food is 
Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit. It is made 
of the choicest wheat, cleaned, steam-cooked 
and drawn into fine porous shyeds, so that the 
weakest stomach may take up all its strength- 
giving elements. There’s nothing secret about 
the process. (ver 100,000 persons passed 
through the plant last year and inspected the 
process of shredding wheat. It is the cleanest, 
purest and most nutritious cereal food made. 
Itis not *‘ treated” or ‘‘ flavored ” with any- 
thing—nothiog but pure cooked wheat. De- 
licious for breakfast. All grocers keep it. 





coln and:by the pleasing address of Sefiorita | 
Carolina Marcial, a charming Spanish young ! 
woman who is in America in the interest of 
the International Institute for Girls at Mad- 
rid, and who is herself a fine example of the 
intelligent Christian womanhood which the 
institution fostered by Mrs. Gulick helps to 
produce. She has spoken at a number of 
places in New England and the West, and is 
everywhere warmly received. She, General 
Howard and Dr.i Smith constitute a trio of 
Congregational speakers whom any club, sec- 
ular or religious, might well be glad to secure. 


The Sabbath Protective League 

The dinner and oratory which marked the 
eleventh’annual meeting of the New England 
Sabbath Protective League dignified and il- 
luminated the;work which the organization is 
doing in the eyes of the general public and 
entrenched it more strongly than ever in the 
regard of its special constituency, which in- 
cludes substantial people in Boston and vicin- 
ity and throughout New! England, represent- 
ing various communions ranging from Roman 
Catholics to Unitarians. The league has 
gained ground steadily*since its inception in 
1895, and few societies have such a roll of hon- 
ored names‘on their list of officers and com- 
mittees. John D. Long, who has succeeded 
Senator Hoaras president, presided with char- 
acteristic skill atthe banquet which was graced 
by the presence of ladies. Ten-minute speeches 
from Dr. Alexander Mann, the new rector of 
Trinity, Pres. W. E. Huntington of Boston 
University, Dr. Henson, Samuel B. Capen 
and Treas. Frank E. H. Gary pictured in 
sharp, strong lines the need of such an organ- 
ization and the enterprise and wisdom with 
which the league is meeting the increased 
demands upon it. Sec. M. D. Kneeland’s re- 
port pointed out the varied services rendered, 
such as the defeat of no less than sixty bills 
brought before the legislature designed to 
weaken the bulwarks of the Sabbath. He also 
said that at Lawrence, Mass., not long ago, 
Sunday work in connection with a large fac- 
tory was stopped. The league is also doing 
an educational work and exerting its strong 


influence in behalf of the general abolishment |_ 


of Sunday excursions and of open stores. 

The league is now on a platform broad 
enough to enlist all who desire to preserve the 
day of rest and worship from encroachments 
upon it of various kinds. It does not seek to 
invade the field of personal liberty or to work 
for laws which the enlightened sentiment of 
the day will not support, but it bases its prop- 
aganda on the human necessity and the spir- 
itual value of the day of rest, and it is toning 
up public sentiment in a wholesome and 
needed fashion. 


Advanced Temperance Legislation 


A small but interested company of Boston 
ministers was treated last Monday to a “‘ tem- 
perate talk on temperance’’—one candid and 
logical as well—from Representative Robert 
Luce. He, with Supt. S. H. Davis of the 
Massachusetts Anti-Saloon League, advocated 
these bills, which are approved by five tem- 
perance organizations and are soon to be voted 
on by the Massachusetts legislature: (1) To 
secure ward option, which it is believed would 
reduce by half the number of saloons in cities 
outside of Boston, for which city district op- 
tion is considered preferable; (2) to regulate 
the sale of alcoholic medicines, requiring the 
percentage of alcohol to be printed on label; 
(3) to restrict the privileges of that “‘ saloon 
on wheels,”’ the local €xpress; (4) to apportion 
the payment of license fees, one-half to the 
state, the other half to the city or town. 

Mr. Luce called upon pastors to uphold the 
members of the legislature by creating a public 
sentiment which would support their efforts 
for reform and urged the ministers to instruct 
their members who are on boards of trade, 
since the legislator always values the opinion 
of the business man. Superintendent Davis 
explained methods which have achieved signal 
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Liberal Rewards 


No better beginning 
is offered bright boys and 
girls or ambitious young 
men and women than the 
pleasant occupation, 
splendid means of devel- 
oping strengthof will and 
character, opportunity 
to study human nature 
and the world of large 
affairs, and to reap prof- 
itable rewards for the 
agreeable work of selling 
yearly subscriptions to 
Tue LapieEs’ Home 
Journat and Tue Sar- 
URDAY EVENING Post. 

Large commissions 
and generous prizes make 
it profitable. The high 
character of the publica- 
tions makes it honorable. 
The way we instruct, 
train and guide and help 
you in more ways than 
you would think pos- 
sible make it easy. 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 


354-E, Cherry Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Shirt-Waists| 


SPRING STYLES $ 1 .00 


Most remarkable is the way our new Shirt- 
— — has leaped into popular 
lavor. It is because £ Be: 
we are offering the This Waist, $1.00 
rettiest and most 
ashionable ready- . 
made Shirt-Waists at 
extremely low prices, 

Our Waists are 
made of Lawn, Ba- .4 
tiste, and China silk, 
handsomely trimmed 
with lace and em- 
broidery. 

No. 53-NN. This _ 
elaborate advance” = 
Spring model Waist is 
made of sheer white 
Lawn, with a front 
yoke effect and broad |,” 
box-plait in plastron 74 
style of fine eyelet @ 
embroidery outlined 
with the new Mar- § 
guerite pattern of 
Swiss embroidery. 
Clusters of tucks or- j 
nament the back and 
the untlet cuffs. "# 
The ra in front 
is concealed under 


™ 





No. 53-NN. 

lar. Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure. Price $1.00; 
postage 15 cts. Remit by Money Order, Bank Draft, 
or Registered Mail; do not send stamps. Jn order- 


plait. Detachable col- 


ing, be sure to state bust measure. 
We refund your money if you are not satisfied. 


We have other styles ranging in price from $1.00 to 
$5 00 illustrated in our new Shirt-Waist Catalogue— 
sent free on request. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 





Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est. Years 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BLoom, W. KNIGHTON, Sandoval, Ill., accepts call 
to Oneida, Il. 

BOCKOVEN, Wo. A., to permanent pastorate at 
Wadena, Minn., where he has been at work for 
more than a year. 

BROOKS, Jonas G., Dixon, Ill , te become Illinois 
state evangelist. 

CHATFIELD, GEO. A., general missionary for the 
Cc. 8. 8. & P. 8. in the Panhandle of Texas, to the 
superintendency of that district. Accepts. 

CoLkE, THOos. W., Gay’s Mills, Wis., to Barneveld. 
Accepts. 

COUNTRYMAN, FRANKLIN, No. Branford, Ct., to 
Stony Creek. 

DUNNELLS, A. FRED’K, recently of Calvinistic Ch., 
Fitchburg, Mass., to Highland Ch., Lowell. 

DuTTON, CHAS. H., New Haven, Vt., to Watertown, 
N.Y. Accepts. 

EpGAR, EDWIN H., Oacoma, 8. D., to Julesburg, 
Col. 

FLOOK, ALBERT, Omaha, Neb., to Arlington. 

JOHNSTON, JOHN B., Danvers, Ill., to Kirkland. 

MAHONE, LUTHER D., Astoria, Ore., to N. Yakima, 
Wh., with increased salary. Accepts. 

NELSON, B G, Independence Ch., Maywood, IIl., 
to Bethel Ch , Chicago. 

PAYNE, H. C., to Clearwater and Hasty, Mina. 

PEYTON, FRANK, Cashion, Okl., to Pond Creek. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

PIERCE, JASON N., Yale Sem. and Mt. Carmel, Ct., 
accepts call to Davenport Ch., New Haven. 

PuGuH, F. W., Baptist Ch., Sparta, Wis., to Cong. 
Ch., same place. Accepts. 

Root, BENJ. F., Third Ch., Waterbury, Ct., to East- 
wood Ch., Columbus, O. Accepts. 

SAUNDERS, HARRY L., Sparks, Okl., to Presb. 
Ch., Effingham, Kan. Accepts. 

Scrocains, A. T., Atlanta Theological Sem., At- 
lanta, Ga., to Verden and Binger, Ok]. Accepts. 

ScupDDER, WM H., Park Ch., Berkeley, Cal., to Rio 
Vista. Accepts, to begin March 11. 

SEARLES, H. CLAY, Danby, Vt., to Brasher Falls 
and Winthrop, N. Y. Accepts. 

SHEAR, A. LINCOLN, Calumet, Mich., accepts call 
to Sidney, N. Y., and is at work. 

Simpson, ALEX., Lee Center, Ill., to Butte, Neb. 

STILES, HERBERT W., Ada, Minn., to Dundee, 
Ill. Accepts. 

TENNEY, LEONARD B., Niantic, Ct., to Scotland. 
Accepts. 

TURNER, LEONARD A., to withdraw his resignation 
and remain at Wellston, Okl., with increased 
salary. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ATKINSON, Rop’r K., o. Westville, Il., Jan. 22. 
Sermon, Dr. W. E. Barton; other parts, Rev. 


Messrs. O. H. Denney, J. H. Russells, F. L. Graff, 
Naboth Osborne, Jas. Hayes, G. N. Kenniston 
and B. T. Baird. 

GRANT, FRED’K L., i. Plainville, Ct. Sermon, Dr. 
O. 8. Davis; other parts, Rev. Messrs. G. L. 
Clarke, S. E. Evans, Sherrod Soule and Dr. C. B. 


Moody. 
Resignations 


BLoom, W. KNIGHTON, Sandoval, Ill., after five 
years’ service. 


DUTTON, CHAS. H., New Haven, Vt., to take effect | 


April 30, after six years’ service. 


MICKELS, PETER A., Swedish-Finnish Ch., Worces- 


ter, Mass., to take effect April 1, after five years’ 
service. 

PEYTON, FRANK, Cashion, Okl., after more than 
five years’ service. 

PIERCE, JASON N., Mt. Carmel, Ct. 

Root, BENJ. F., Third Ch., Waterbury, Ct. 

SEARLES, H. CLAY, Danby, Vt. 


STILES, HERBERT W., Ada, Minn., after seven 


years’ service. 


TOWNSEND, ARTHUR C., Albion, Neb., to take | 


effect May 1. 
Churches Organized 


LIPSCOMB, TEX , 15 members. 
MILAN, WN., 10 Jan., 13 members. 
TEXLINE, TEX., 18 members. 
TEXxIco, TEX., 18 members. 


Waymarks 
(Covering one year, unless otherwise specified.) 


ALPENA, MICH., First, Rev. E. R. Latham. Ac- 
cessions on confession, 40; benevolences, $398 ; 
church building renovated, attendance increased, 
spiritual life quickened. 

AUBURN, ME., High St., Rev. G. W. Fiske. Ad- 
ditions, 35; net gain, 30; total membership. 401. 
Debt of eight years’ standing reduced by $3,300, 
and the balance ($700) to be collected within two 
months. 

BERLIN, MAss., Rev. C. O. Parker. Individual 
communion service adopted; ladies sent two bar- 
rels of clothing to mission school in North Carolina. 

BROAD BROOK, CT., Rev. I. A. Burnap. 11 ac- 
cessions, 10 on confession; Ladies’ Aid receipts 
$376, largest in years; benevolences increased 
65 per cent.; pastor unanimously invited to re- 
main third year, with $100 increase in salary. 

BROCKTON, MASsS., Porter, Dr. A. M. Hyde. Mem- 
bership, 710, of whom 55 received during year, 
32 on confession; Sunday school membership, 
988; benevolence through treasurer, $3,056. 
Church pastorless 10 months. 

BROOKFIELD, VT., First and Second. Rev. G. O. 
Howe began ‘service Nov. 5, 1905. Audiences 
increased one-third. Three received at First Ch., 
Jan. 7,0n confession. Woman’s Home Mission- 


Continued on page 209 
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New Pansies, Sweet Peas, Carnations. 
5 pkts, 5 colors, 0 cts.; 15 pkts, 25e. 

Did you ever see 5 straight or circular rows of 
Pansies side by side, each a different color? If so, 
you know that the effect ischarming. Did you ever 
see Childs’ Giant Pansies, marvels in beauty and 
true tocolor? If not, you have not seen the best. 
Same with our new Sweet Peas and Carnations, 

Asa Trial Offer we will for 10 cts. mall & 
Pkts. Giant Pansies, SNOW WHITE, COAL BLACK, 
CARDINAL RED, PURE YELLOW, AZURE BLUE; also 

Five Pkts. New Giant Sweet Peas for 10 cts., 
WHITE, PINK, SCARLET, BLUE, YELLOW; also 

Five Pkts. new early flowering Carnation Pinks 
for 10 cts., SCARLET, WHITE, PINK, MAROON, 
YELLOW. A Booklet on Culture, big Catalog, and 

All 15 Pkts. for 25 cts. 

Will make lovely rows of Pansies, 5 showy clumps 
of Peas, and 6 beds of Sweet Pinks that will bloom 
all summer in the garden and al! winter in pots. 

Our Catalogue for 1906—Greatest Book of 
Novelties,— Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, 
Plants and New Fruits, 156 pages, 500 cuts, many 
plates—will be mailed Free to all who ask fori 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 











J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices. morgue, dressing 


, salesrooms, 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 














BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. 
Qatalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hi 


a fos 
bore, Ov 





Metin BELLS 





CHI 
th Oldest, Bast Bonin’ Bell Foundry in America 
\he 
“Only Finest Mast Wustoaily Toned Belle Wade 


BLYMYER ay nnn 
CHURCH yer 


Foy: Cincinaatl Beli Foundry Co., Cincinnati, @ 






























ALCOHOLIC CRAVING 
Treatment Established Fifteen Years 


Directors. 
J. H, ALEXANDER, formerly V.-P. Standard Oil 


Co. 
JOSE AYMAR, Lawyer, New York. 
IRVING BACHELLER, Author. 
ARCHER BROWN, Jr., New York. 
CHARLES R. BROWN, Banker and Broker, N. Y. 
CHARLES EVANS, Pres. Atlantic City National 


Bank. 
A. H. DE HAVEN, Stock Exchange, N. Y. 
CARL H. FOWLER, Attorney, New York. 
HENRY C. IRONS, Seaboard Realty Co. 
E. E. JACKSON, Ex-Governor Maryland. 
WM. H. JACKSON, Congressman from Maryland. 
OLIVER H. LAU, M. D., Detroit, Mich. 
JOHN McGINNISS, V.-P., United Copper Co., 
Butte, Mont. 
KENNETH K. McLAREN, Sec. Corp. Trust Co., 
New Jersey. 
ISAAC OPPENHEIMER, M. D., New York. 
CARL F. PRICE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
LEONARD W. SWEET, Wholesale Jeweler, N.Y. 
WM. P. YOUNGS, Lumber Merchant, N.Y. 


Cyrus 


perhaps fifty cases. 


from. 





All Drug Affections Also Successfully Treated at New York 


“‘T have had a pretty extensive experience with the 
Oppenheimer treatment, having witnessed its effect in 
_ I pn aeey it poh ck Me 

and have yet to see anything but good resulting there- 
Edson, M.D. I have noticed no such secondary results as are 
Formerly Health frequently seen after other so-called ‘cures.’ In fact, 





ABSOLUTELY REMOVED IN 





Oppenheimer Institute 


159 West 34th Street 
New York 


TREATMENT ALSO ADMINISTERED IN 


143 Cities or tae unirep states 


Also, REPRESENTATIVE PHYSICIANS in each city of 
the United States administer the Oppenheimer Treat- 
ment. Write for the name and address of the physician 


in your locality. 
he work of the Institute is conducted ia full accord 


with the principles of medical ethics. 
Indorsed by many Prominent Men and 
Women throughout the World 











eat value, 
159 West 34th Street 


ror ALCOHOLISM 


FROM 12 


BROOKLYN OFFICE, 44 Court St. 
DOWNTOWN OFFICE, 170 Broadway 





HOURS 


No Suffering, No Injection, No Detention from Business, No Bad After Effects 
Indorsed by a Special Committee of the Legislature of New York in May, 1905 


Advisory Directors. 
BISHOP C. H. FOWLER, M. E. Church. 


TO 48 


REV. JOHN J. HUGHES, Paulist Fathers. 
Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York. 
REV. MADISON C. PETERS, D.D., New York. 
REV. LOUIS S. OSBORNE, Episcopal Church, 
Newark, N. J. i 
RABBI SOLOMON FOSTER, Temple B’nai Jes- 
hurum, Newark, N. J. 

REV. GEORGE E. REED, D. D., LL. D., Dick- 
inson College, Carlisle, Pa. 

REV. JOSEPH C. HARTZELL, D. D., Bishop of 
Africa. 

REV. JOSEPH L. J. KIRLIN, St. Patrick’s Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

HON. CHARLES EMORY SMITH, Ex-Post- 
master-General. : 

HON. WM. T. STEAD, Editor Review of Reviews, 
London, Eng. 

HON. WILLIAM A. STONE, Ex-Gov. Pa. 

HON. JOHN WEAVER, Mayor of Philadelphia. 

HON. J. S. CUTLER, Mayor Rochester, N. Y 

GEN. H. C. CORBIN, Major-General U.S. Army, 
et al. 


For free information about the Oppenheimer Treatment, cut out this coupon and mail to the 


OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE 


NEW YORK CITY 
NEWARK OFFICE, 129 Wickliffe St. 


Commissioner patients feel better and stronger than before in every 
of the Port of way. The treatment seems to act as a general restora- | A4 ME... ..ecccec cece cncecccnecccceccceteccenecsest¥ereeeceeeees bicae sci ieas ek 
New York wrote: tive and as a tonic while absolutely removing desire 

for the stimulant, either drug or alcoholic.” V.V.. ADDRESS .ccecccccccvcccccvcecccnsscccccese pb chdeuenesene daceved Scasannnonens 


Write for name and address of the physician in your locality 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


It is Time to Confer 


Any reader of the religious papers can see 
that the discussion concerning evangelists is 
waxing warm. There is more in it than a 
criticism of Dr. Torrey’s methods. Evidently 
there is a wide difference of opinion among 
Congregationalists as to the nature of conver- 
sion, the forms of its manifestation, and the 
wisest method of clinching ‘‘ decisions.” 

The storm center of the controversy between 
the old thought and the new thought is shift- 
ing from the inspiration of Scripture to the 
subject of conversion. With this important 
doctrine for a center, the storm threatens to 
become serious, unless the disputants are less 
polemical and more docile than heretofore. 

Is it not time for a frank conference? Let 
the leaders of our denomination ‘‘go up to 
Jerusalem ... aboutthis question.’”’ Let the 
evangelists and their critics meet face to face 
and thresh it out. If they cannot do thisin a 
charitable and brotherly spirit, they are not 
fit to be evangelists or ministers. 

It seems as if such a conference might 
consummate a valuable peace, and establish 
a satisfactory basis for evangelistic work, 
through the elimination of the paraphernalia 
objectionable to many, and the adoption of a 
simple form of evangelism—a winning pres- 
entation of a few vital truths, and simple, 
appropriate, generally accepted methods for 
aggressive work. 

Lyndon, Vt. WiLuiaAm CoLtTon CLARK. 


Here’s a Name for the Tripartite 
Union 


**Whatisinaname?” A great deal, it seems, 
in the case of the unitingdenominations. One 
has refused to take part simply because it is 
unwilling to changeits name. And doubtless 
no one wishes to take the name of another, 


while we Congregationalists, I should think, 
would be glad to give up our long, cumbersome 
and religiously unmeaning name for another 
which should at least be significant. How 
would “ United Free Church of America’’ do? 
Under such a name each denomination could 
still retain its own as ‘‘ Branch” if it wished, 
and all denominations, non-Episcopal at least, 
could join. BROOKLINE. 





Day of Prayer for Colleges 


Tabor College, Iowa, suspended all college 
work Jan. 28. Rev. Ernest B. Allen of Toledo, 
O., lectured on his recent trip to Palestine. The 
alumni- undergraduate gathering was distinctly 
a prayer meeting and resulted in decisions for 
the ministry, for missionary service and for 
the Christian life. Mr. Allen also addressed 
the church. college meeting, which was largely 
attended by citizens and students. At Doane 
College, Crete, Neb., Rev. H. B. Harrison of 
Hastings, Neb., spoke in the morning, Dr. 
J. E. Tuttle of Lincoln in theafternoon. At- 
tendance was compulsory in the morning and 


voluntary in the afternoon. The day was very | 
successful. At Chadron Academy, Nebraska, | 
between fifteen and twenty students con- | 
fessed Christ for the first time. Yankton ob- | 


served the day with two strong addresses by 


Dr. Frank Fox of Sioux Falls, which were | 
largely attended. The afternoon was given to | 


private conferences of students with the visit- 
ing pastor. 





St. Louis’s Chief of Police is enforcing the 


law against profanity in public. San Fran- | 
cisco has permitted the return of nickel-in-the- 


slot-gambling machines in the saloons of the 
city. 








For Convenience 


always have a supply of 3orden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk on hand. suitable for all household 


purposes. For puddings, cake and all kinds of | 
desserts. Send for Recipe Book, 108 Hudson | 


Street, New York, 
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—either or both. 
Everyone should know 


This Train Runs 


To cut two hours off the trip to Cali- 
fornia, tracks have been laid across Great 
Salt Lake,—on strong piling, of course. 
That’s one reason why the 


Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


Overland Limited is three meals shorter to San Fran- 
cisco, via Omaha, than any other way. Just save this 
time and money on your trip to 


California 


There’s pleasure and profit in a trip to California 


For full information inquire of 


E. L. LOMAX, G.P. & T.A. 
Omaha, Neb. 





Salt Water 

















about it. 










| IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


Cout, Lumbago, Sciatica, when drugs and doc- 
tors fail to cure you, write to me, and | will send 
you free atrial package of a simple remedy which 
cured me and thousands of others, among them 
cases of over 30 yearsstanding. This is no humbug 
or deception, but an honest remedy which you can 
test without spending acent. Address: 


John A. Smith, Dept. 25, : 
: Milwaukee, Wis. 
40-day tour to World’s C. E. Con- 


306-308 Broadway, 
vention, Geneva. Several other $1 50 


EUROP low cost tours. Apply at once. 


| Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown K., Mass. 


HOTEL OXFORD 


Copley Square, Boston 











$3 per day and up 
$1 per day and up 


| American Plan -~ = 
| European Plan -— = 
| aera sis 
| In the immediate neighborhood of all the Back Bay 
Churches, Public Library, Art Museum and 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
E. C. STIMPSON, Manager 








| : Leave Winter 
Behind You 


Take a Trip to the Tropics 


On one of the perfectly equipped “Ad- 
mirals,” the Twin Screw U. S. Mail 
Steamships of the 


United Fruit 
Company 


They afford the most delightful salt 

water trip of the winter months. Within 

| 24 hours after leaving, you are in the 

| ff warm airs of the Gulf Stream. Hotel 

| accommodations in Jamaica satisfy 
every desire. 


Weekly Sailings from Boston and 
Philadelphia. Steamships “ Brook- 
line” and “Barnstable” weekly 
from Baltimore. 


ROUND TRIP, $75 
ONE WAY, $40 
~ INCLUDING MEALS AND STATEROOM BERTH 


**A Happy Month in Jamaica’’ 
is a fascinating booklet we send on request. 
For this and complete information, write to 
one of these addresses. 


DIVISION PASSENGER AGENT 


UNITED FRUIT CO. 


Long Wharf, Boston 

5 N. Wharves, Philadelphia 

104 East Pratt St., Baltimore 
321 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, or 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 
Thos. Cook & Sons 
or locai tourist agent 
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ATMANU-> JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 


FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


(Continued from page 207.) 


ary Union and Woman’s Board of Missions re- 
organized and at work. Three barrels clothing 
sent Grandview, Tenn. Union meetings for 
Week of Prayer with encouraging attendance; 
new ones rose each night expressing Christian 
decision. 

CANTON CENTER, CT., Rev. J. W. Moulton. Re- 
pairs and improvements on church building and 
chapel, costing $313, of which Ladies’ Aid con- 
tributed $93. 

CHICAGO, ILL., OAK PARK, Second, Dr. Sydney 
Strong. Total receipts, $29,260; for benevo- 
lence, $18,499. 

EAsT WINDSOR, CT., Rev. W. F. English. Acces- 
sions, 10, nine on confession; benevolences, 
$407 ; home expenses, $1,496. $67 raised toward 
parish house fund. 

HOLLISTON, MAss., Rev. G. A. Andrews. Addi- 
tions, 25; on confession, 19; pastor’s salary in- 
creased $100; benevolences increased; vestry 
and parlors equipped with electric lights by Sun- 
light Club. 


Suggestive Features or Methods 


OAK PARK, ILL., Second, Dr. Sydney Strong. At 
the five missions in care of this church—Bethle- 
hem, Bethesda, Ewiog Street, Porter Memorial, 
Puritan—Christmas services were held, with gifts, 
requiring an estimated expenditure of $1,200, for 
which freewill offerings were asked of the home 
church. 





The Ohioans 


“WHILE YOU WAIT” 


As the last Cleveland letter was lingering in the 
office, a new church was added, with the closing 
days of the year, to the Cleveland circle, in the at- 
tractive and growing suburb of Lakewood. The 
field is ample, the nucleus excellent, Dr. Bradley’s 
sermon on The Faith of Our Lord Jesus Christ, was 
uplifting, and the new field, temporarily supplied, 
waits for the coming new superintendent of the 
Cleveland City Missionary Society, to grasp strongly 
its community. We are now 28, five without the 
city limits, and 23 within. 


THE MEMORY OF THE JUST 


As a New Englander Justin Snow invented the 
coupon railway ticket and suggested the fractional 
paper currency of the Civil War. When past fifty 
and after serving as general ticket agent of the old 
Hartford, Providence & Fishkill Railway, he came 
to Cleveland, and long after the time when most 
men cease to make new friendships, he knit to 
himself in an unusual way the hearts of the Euclid 
Avenue Chureb, which he served as deacon, and as 
such a clerk as no other church ever had. A per- 





sonal friend in earlier years of Ray Palmer, Horace | 


Bushnell and Henry Ward Beecher, by geniality, 
imaginative qualities, application and strong reli- 
gious character he had influenced for good many 
lives. Dr. Hiatt spoke eloquent and heartfelt words 
at the funeral service in the church 


THE COMMON MEETINGS 


Dr. Bradley at the club, on Honoring the Fore- 
fathers, was frank and searching, but inspiring and 
hopeful. Dr. Hiatt, at the Ministers’ Meeting, on 
The Religious Outlook for 1906, gave a compre- 
hensive and valuable sketch, undenominational, in- 
terdenominational and denominational. 


INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES 


Bethlehem Church, Cleveland, has managed its 
local affairs creditably and harmoniously in the 
lack of a Slavic superintendent, with Sunday school 
increasing and never better supplicd with teachers. 
The Bohemian part of the church is strengthened 
by the immigration now coming to America, which 
is the fruit of foreign missions. While Mizpah 





branch (Polish) has yielded Mr. Kozielek to take | 
the place of the lamented John Lewis, at Detroit, | 


it has received again its former beloved pastor, 
Paul Fox, and is more promising than ever. 

The Huntsburg church, in a waning country 
community, with a half dozen sons in the ministry, 
an uncounted number doing good elsewhere, and a 
dozen sons and daughters away at college or teach- 
ing, still holds its relative place of influence in its 
community. Its annual meeting was all-day, with 
a notable dinner, fully half the resident members 
present, and responses from many of those away. 

Ohio regrets to lose a young, vigorous and effect- 
ive pastor, in Rev. C. Rexford Raymond, who goes 
to Flushing, N. Y. In Bellevue, his first pastorate, 
Mr. Raymond has added about 150 to the church 
and has come to be recognized as one of the strong- 
est and most promising of the younger men of the 
state, as preacher, platform lecturer and organizer. 

J. G. F. 





Pastor’s Class in the Christian 
Life, Walla Walla 


SUBJECTS 


How to Begin. 

Perseverance. 

Companionship with Jesus. 

Conquering Temptation. 

Regular, Reverent Support of Public Worship. 

Work for Christ and His Church. 

Learning to Pray. 

The Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

The term closed with a review and an oral ex- 
amination by the Sunday school superintendent. 
Interest was increased by the election of a presi- 
dent and secretary, a social given by the president, 
and by the frequent assignment of work to be done 
by the class. Constant reference was made to 
Steps Christward. A. R. 
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How to Get 5% 


you probably have often de- 








Assets Pan Be ret a = Fs 

savings than 3% or 4%. But you 

$1,750,000 wanted to be sure. Let us show 

you how, for over 12 years, car- 

Surplus and Profits | ryiog the savings accounts of 

patrons in all parts of the coun- 

$150,000 try, we have never pald less 
than 5%. 

Your money will be in careful 

hands, free from speculation, 

TT, earning 5% Per Year, reckoned 

ees for every day, no matter when 


receive or when withdrawn. 
<2 ived h ithd 

r A strong, progressive institu- 

tion, ably managed, under super- 

© vision of New York Banking 


Deye. 
rite for particulars and in- 
dorsements. 


industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
12 Times Bidg., Broadway, New York 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 




















BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


| Main Office & Works Ne tee ben ten 


OOK- 
ASTINGS Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


SPECIAL EASTER OFFER 
~~ Churches adopting our INDIVID- 
UAL COMMUNION SERVICE be- 
fore Easter will have the benefit 
of our SPECIAL EASTER OFFER. 
Send for our free catalogue and list 
of 2,500 churches using our outfits. Acknowledged to be 
the simplest and best on the market. 
Address Th © i Service Co., 

Box 332, Lima, Ohio. 


























| TIFFANY @) STUDIOS 





Studios. 








| Madison Avenue and 45th Street 
New York 


MR. LOUIS C. TIFFANY personally 
supervises the execution of all the me- 
morial windows made by the Tiffany 


Designs and estimates for windows, 
tablets, monuments and all forms of 
memorials will be submitted on request. 


Correspondence Invited. 





























Teach your children to use me—youth’s and child’s size. 


Sold Onl 


like our brush. 


in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
in irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 
This means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the only ones who 


hooklet.“°Tooth Truths.” 












Adults’ 3& 
Youths’ 2c. CHildren’s 2c 
By mail or at dealers. Send for our free 


PLORENCE MFG. CO.. 23 Pine St.. Plorance. Maas 

















Expectorant 








| and prevent pneumonia, 
bronchitis and consumption. 
The world’s Standard Throat and Lung 
Medicine for 75 years. 





Get it of vour druggist and keep it always ready in the house. 
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In and Around Chicago 


Can and Will the Churches Save Chicago 


A singular question to ask, inasmuch as it 
ought to be taken for granted that the churches 
will do their best in this direction. Efforts to 
answer the question were made in the Minis- 
ters’ Meeting Monday by Rev. Messrs. W. B. 
Thorp, E. M. Williams and G. H. Bird. Mr. 
Thorp said that other agencies than the 
churches are seeking to save the city and that 
the minister should be acquainted with them 
and co-operate with them as far as possible. 
These are the schools, the press, the city gov- 
ernment, social settlements, even the clubs. 
It is a source of power for a minister to know 
the principals and the teachers in the public 
schools of the section of the city in which he 
lives. He ought also to know the aldermen 
who represent his ward and editors and man- 
agers of the great papers. 

Dr. Williams described the shop meetings 
which the Presbyterians have recently held in 
thecity. Rather more than one hundred shops 
and factories have been open to them, and 
short meetings lasting not more than twenty 
minutes have been conducted by volunteer 
ministers and laymenat the noon hour. These 
meetings have been interesting, and although 
attendancs could not in all cases be esti- 
mated owing to the fact that there were no 
rooms in which the men could be gathered, 
but were held in the shops themselves with 
men crouching behind the machinery, the im- 
pression prevails that the meetings were of 
value. Some fourteen establishments request 
the Presbyterians to hold these meetings once 
a week permanently. 

Mr. Bird, who has been nearly twenty-five 
years in South Chicago, among a working peo- 
ple whom he knows thoroughly, gave it as his 
opinion that the best way to make the acquain- 
tance of aldermen, school teachers and other 
influential persons is to do one’s own work 
quietly, as in that way one will come in the 
course of time into intimate relations with all 
who care for the city’s welfare. There was 
little time for discussion, but brethren ap- 
peared to agree with each of the speakers, 
especially with Mr. Bird, whose experience 
amply justifies every statement he made. 








IN MATCHTOWN 


Fortunately no Faith was Required, 
for She Had None. 


‘*T had no faith whatever, but on the ad- 
vice of a hale, hearty old geatleman who spoke 
from experience, I began to us3 Grape-Nuts 
about 2 years ago,” writesan Obio woman liv- 
ing in Barberton, who says she is 40, is known 
to be fair, and admits that she is growing 
plump on the new diet. 

“T shall not try to tell you how I suffered 
for years from a deranged stomach that re- 
jected almost all sorts of food, and assimilated 
what little was forced upon it only at the cost 
of great distress and pain. I was treated by 
many different doctors and they gave me many 
different medicines, and I even spent seven 
years in exile from my home thinking change 
of scene would do me good. You may judge 
of the gravity of my condition when I tell you 
I was sometimes compelled to use morphine 
for weeks at a time. 

‘**For two years I have eaten Grape-Nuts 
food at least twice a day and I can now say 
that I have perféct health. I have taken no 
medicine in that time—Grape-Nuts has done 
it all. I can eat absolutely anything I wish, 
without stomach distress, I am a business 
woman and can walk my 2 or 3 miles a day 
and feel better for doing so. I have to use 
brains in my work, and it is remarkable how 
quick, alert and tireless my mental powers 
have become.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 





Dr. Loba Takes a Vacation 


For a long time Dr. Loba of the First 
Church, Evanston, has been suffering from 
overwork. The careof a church like his and 
necessary outside duties have been a severe 
tax on his strength. His people last week 
generously gave him a leave of absence for 
four months, in the hope that complete rest 
will restore his health. Dr. Loba himself 
thinks so long an absence unnecessary, but he 
realizes that he must have some relief or soon 
face a breakdown. He has done a great 
work as pastor in Evanston. His church is 
one of the strongest and most prosperous in 
the West. Its benevolence is large and many 
of its members are engaged in aggressive 
Christian service. 


Municipal Matters 


Just at present the question is, Shall the 
number of policemen beincreased? The prev- 
alence of crime and several recent brutal 
murders in reputable sections of the city have 
led to an almost universal demand for better 
protection. But there is no money to pay for 
it. Friends of law and order, and the press 
demand an increase in the license paid by the 
saloons. It is now only $500 a year. It is 
proposed to raise it to $1,000. Of course there 
is a strong opposition. Prohibitionists object 
to any license fee whatever. They would 
banish the saloon from the city. Liquor 
interests oppose any increase in the fee. 
Brewers say that a great many saloons have 
all they can do to live and pay the present 
license. The public would rejoice if the in- 
crease of the license would wipe out of exist- 
ence one or two thousand of them. Politicians 
hesitate to take so radical a step and yet may 
yield to the pressure of popular sentiment and 
compel the saloons to pay a larger proportion 
of the cost of arresting and punishing the 
criminals they are so constantly making. 

Little is said about the traction question. 
The mayor assumes that the people will vote 
for municipal ownership in April, but he 
seems to forget that such a vote will not fur- 
nish money or experience for the running of 
the street cars, and that even the $75,000,000 
which is all the Mueller certificates can pro- 
duee, if they are good and can be sold at par, 
will be far too little to buy and equip the roads 
now in existence, to say nothing of giving the 
improvements the companies will give. 

The Law and Order party is still busy, and 
while the mayor insists that he is under no 
obligation to enforce the law which requires 
saloons to be closed on Sunday, it may be that 
the time will come when he will be compelled 
to do so. What the city chiefly needs is not 
mere outward enforcement of law but a public 
sentiment which shall frown upon all wrong- 
doing and honor public cfficials for their char- 
acter rather than for the votes they may be 
able to command. 


An Interesting Service 


Jan. 23 two corner stones were laid in Mari- 
etta, O., one of them for the $40,000 dormitory 
and the other for the library building teward 
which Mr. Carnegie has given $40,000. In this 
will be placed the finest library in the state 
and one of the best in the West. In Americana 
it is excelled only by the library at Madison, 
Wis. To make room for one of the new bnild- 
ings, the old dormitory erected in 1832 had to 
be torn down. The documents deposited in 
its corner stone crumbled like cinder when 
exposed to the air. In the new corner stones, 
copper boxes, carefully sealed, were placed. 
The buildings occupy an important place in 
that new Marietta College which is rapidly 
coming into existence. A central heating 
plant, a dormitory for the academy, a chapel 
and an historical building are still wanting. 
Brief but timely addresses were made by 
President Perry, Thomas H. Kelley of Cincin- 
nati and Mr. J. H. Gallaher of Marietta. The 
outlook for the college was never brighter 
than now. 


Chicago, Feb, 3. FRANKLIN. 
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Piles 14 Years 


Terrible Case Cured Painlessly With 
Only One Treatment of 
Pyramid Pile Cure. 


Free Package in Plain Wrapper Mailed to 
Every One Who Writes. 


‘*T have been a terrible sufferer of piles 
for fourteen (14) years and during all this 
time you can have an idea of how many 
kinds of medicine I tried. But I found 
no relief whatever. I felt there must be 
something that could cure me without 
having to undergo an operation which 
might kill me. 





Now, after trying but one treatment of 
your ‘Pyramids,’ I am free, free to tell 
all sufferers of this dreadful disease to 
try this medicine—the Pyramid Pile Cure. 
It will cure when all others fail. Sin- 
— yours, G. Braneigh, Schellburg, 

a? 


Any one suffering from the terrible tor- 
ture, burning and itching of piles, will 
get instant relief from the treatment we 
send out free, at our own expense, in 
plain sealed package, to every one send- 
ing name and address. 

Surgical operation for piles is nerve- 
racking, cruel, and rarely a permanent 
success. Here you can get a treatment 
that is quick, easy to apply and inexpen- 
sive, and free from the publicity and 
humiliation you suffer by doctors’ exami- 
nation. 

Pyramid Pile Cure is made in the form 
of ‘‘easy to use’’ suppositories. The 
coming of a cure is felt the moment you 
begin to use it, and your suffering ends. 

Send your name and address at once to 
Pyramid. Drug Co., 13729 Pyramid Build- 
ing, Marshall, Mich., and get, by return 
mail, the treatment we will send you 
free, in plain, sealed loti al : 

After seeing for yourself what it can 
do, you can get a regular, full size pack- 
age of Pyramid Pile Cure from any drug- 
gist at 50 cents each or, on receipt of 
price, we will mail you same ourselves 
if he should not have it. 


ping-oug 


CROUP. 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine 


ROCHE’S 


Herbal Embrocation 
will also be found very efficacious in cases of 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 

and RHEUMATISM 


W. EDWARDS & SON,157 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. 
All druggists or K, FOUGERA&CO., 90 Beekman St., N.Y. 


















These trademark on every package, 
Glut ts » 
B STALS, 
PANSY PLOU Gane aod Pot. 
Unlike all Ask Grocers. 
For pr, write 
FARWELL & RHIN N. Y., U.S.A 
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In and Around Boston 


(Continued from page 206.) 


success in New York State, his former field, 
and urged ministers to appoint in each church 
a legislative committee of three, they to work 
among the other members, thus securing 
throughout the state a network of Christian 
citizens who could be relied upon at critical 
times to send letters and telegrams to their 
representatives. 

In discussion, Mr. Evans of Cambridge ob- 
jected to the Ward Option Bill on the score of 
unfairness, fearing it would bring saloons into 
certain sections of no-license cities or towns. 
Dr. Conrad believed the bill a fair one, and 
that under it many who now vote Yes would 
vote No. Mr. Luce, in rebuttal, contended 
that in regulating a deadly evil, such as a con- 
tagious disease, for example, one could not 
act in the interest of absolute fairness, but of 
self-protection; and Mr. Davis cut the knot by 
announcing that the Ward Option Bill, if 
passed, would affect only cities or towns vot- 
ing for license. Mr. Evans objected to the 
appointment of a committee on legislation to 
represent the Church, as savoring of ecclesias- 
ticism. Dr. Conrad said such a committee 
would represent the Church not as an ecclesi- 
astical body, but as a social and moral force. 


Dr. Plumb’s Two Months’ Vacation 


At the Walnut Avenue Church, Jan. 28, the 
pastor, Rev. A. H. Plumb, D. D., was unable 
to preach, having been taken ill the evening 
previous from indigestion. He preached last 
Sunday and seemed in his usual health. His 
people, however, kindly insist that he take 
a two months’ absence and rest. Dr. Henry 
E. Barnes supplied the pulpit on the 28th, and 
Pres. J. H. George of Chicego on the evening 








OVER SEA HABIT 
Difference on this Side the Water. 


The persistent effect upon the heart of caf- 
feine in coffee cannot but result in the gravest 
conditions, in time. 

Each attack of the drug and that means each 
cup of coffee weakens the organ a little more, 
and the end is almost a matter of mathemat- 
ical demonstration. A lady writes from a 
Western state: 

*T am of German de:cent and it was nat- 
ural that I should learn at a very early age to 
drink coffee. Until [ was 23 years old I drank 
scarcely anything else at my meals. 

“‘A few years ago I began to be affected by 
a steadily increasing nervousness, which even- 
tually developed into a distressing heart trou- 
ble that made me very weak and miserable. 
Then, some thitee years ago, was added asthma 
in its worst form. My sufferings from these 
things can be better imagined than described. 

** During all this time my husband realized 
more fully than I did that coffee was injurious 
to me, and made every effort to make me stop. 

‘** Finally it was decided a few months ago, 
to quit the use of cciffee absolutely, and to 
adopt Postam Food Coffee as our hot table 
drink. I had but little idea that it would help 
me, but consented to try it to please my hus- 
band. I prepared it very carefully, exactly 
according to directions, and was delighted 
with its delicious flavor and refreshing qual- 
ities. 

** Just so soon as the poison from the coffee 
had time to get out of my system the nutritive 
properties of the Postum began to build me 
up, and I am now fully recovered from all my 
nervousness, heart trouble and asthma. I 
gladly acknowledge that now, for the first 
time in years, I enjoy perfect health, and that 
I owe it all to Postum.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
‘*The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Postum Food Coffee contains no drugs of 
any description whatsoever. 





of Feb. 4. A harder working pastor than Dr. 
Plumb it would be difficult to find, and his 
many friends will wish for him the happiest 
of times on this little holiday. 


The Adams Memorial Service 


There will be a memorial service commemo- 
rating the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Dr. Nehemiah Adams, at Union 
Church, Boston, Sunday evening, Feb. 18 
Addresses will be made by Drs. Samuel Lane 
Loomis, Albert H. Plumb and Alexander 
McKenzie. 





Personalia 


Jemima Luke, author of the hymn, “I 
think when I read that sweet story of old,” 
died last week at Newport, Isle of Wight. 


The ethical and spiritual status of Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller as they bear on his fitness for 
heaven or hell were so much a matter of differ- 
ence of opinion between two Kentucky Bap- 
tist deacons last week that ultimately one 
murdered the other. 


The death of Rev. Dr. J. G. Montfort, aged 
ninety-five, for many years editor of the 
Herald and Presbyter of Cincinnati, O., re- 
moves the Nestor of American religious jour- 
nalists in point of age and service, the Herald 
and Presbyter having been in the Montfort 
family for many years. 


Tuan Fong, Viceroy of Fukien and Chi- 
Kiang, who is of the party of eminent Chinese 
now visiting this country, at the time of the 
Boxer uprising was viceroy of a northern 
province in which were many Americans, 
miners and missionaries. He summoned them 
to his home and gave them protection until 
the danger was over. 


Southern Methodism has just lost a large 
personality in Bishop J. C. Keener. His col- 
lege training was at Wesleyan, Middletown, 
Ct., and when asked once whether he got 
much from his college course he replied: ‘‘ No, 
they didn’t teach much and I didn’t learn what 
they did teach. Incidentally I learned to 
skate and eat codfish, but chiefly I was en- 
gaged in studying New England character.” 


The death of Rev. Timothy G. Darling, pro- 
fessor of Christian theology at Auburn Sem- 
inary, New York, removes a brilliant teacher 
with a limited reputation, he having done little 
in authorship. He was a good deal of a wag, 
and once when finding on a hotel register 
in Europe the signature William Albany 
(Bishop Doane) he signed under it, ‘* Timothy 
Auburn.”’ 


Sec. J. L. Barton’s recent course of lectures 
at Andover Ssminary was a thorough and 
illuminating treatment of his theme, The Re- 
generation of Turkey. His experience as a 
missionary and his present oversight of the 
field as foreign secretary of the American 
Board doubly qualified him for the task. A 
number of ministers from adjoining towns 
shared with the Andover students the enjoy- 
ment of the course. 


Prof. George T. Ladd, who terminated his 
long service as head of the department of phi- 
losophy at Yale last June and has since been 
occupied with the proofs of his great work on 
the Philosophy of Religion, has begun a sem- 
ester’s work lecturing in philosophy at West- 
ern Reserve University. At its close he 
expects to fulfill an engagement in Japan 
similar to the one which he filled several years 
ago, with much credit to American education 
and satisfaction to the Japanese people. He 
is not commissioned with any reconstruction 
of Japanese institutions, as some newspapers 
are fond of saying. He is simply to lecture 
under the auspices of the Imperial Education 
Association in the Imperial University and 
elsewhere. His type of thought is highly es- 
teemed in Japan and his services there have 
been greatly appreciated and honored. 
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WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease 





The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
‘blood purifier,” tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
tity had to be taken to get any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial 
effects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of the 
crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late coated pellets and contain the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health; 
sulphur acts directly on the liver, and 
excretory organs and purifies and enriches 
the blood by the prompt elimination of 
waste material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall, but the crudity and im- 
purity of ordinary flowers of sulphur 
were often worse than the disease, and 
cannot compare with the modern concen- 
trated preparations of sulphur, of which 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly 
the best and most widely used. i 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure constipation 
and purify the blood in a way that often 
surprises patient and physician alike. — 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experimenting 

with sulphur remedies soon found that 
the sulphur from Calcium was superior to 
any other form. He says: ‘‘For liver, 
kidney and blood troubles, especially when 
resulting from constipation or malaria, I 
have been surprised at the results ob- 
tained from Stuart's Calcium Wafers. In 
patients suffering from boils and pimples 
and even deep.seated carbuncles, I have 
repeatedly seen them dry up and disappear 
in four or five days, leaving the skin clear 
and smooth. Although Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers is a proprietary article, and sold 
by druggists, and for that reason tabooed 
by many gy a et I know of noth- 
ing so safe and reliable for constipation, 
liver and kidney troubles and especially 
= all forms of skin disease as this rem- 
e y.” 
At any rate people who are tired of pills, 
cathartics and so-called blood ‘‘purifiers,”’ 
will find in Stuart’s Calcium Wafers a far 
safer, mere palatable and effective prepa- 
ration. 


Nome (0) 0D) oY oe 


I was deaf myself for 25 years. I perfected 
and patented a smail, invisible ear drum in order 
to help my own hearing. 
It is called “ The Way Ear 
Drum,” and by the use of 
these drums I can NOW 
HEAR WHISPERS. I 
want all deaf people to 
write me. I do not claim 
to “cure” all cases of deaf- 
ness, neither can I benefit 
those who were born deaf. 

- But I CAN HELP 90 per 
cent. of those whose hearing is defective. 

Won't you take the trouble to write and find 
out all about me and my invention? Geo. P, 
Way, 1422 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 











One Thousand $2.00 Nemo 
Grand Prize Cor- 
sets will be sold 
during February at 


choice, Each $1.00 


A great many women through- 





TAS Te New England who have 

Ele Grand PRE ate oy HS 
ey worn this celebrated corset 

will be pleased to read of this good news, 


knowing that every Grand Prize Corset 
sold is fully guaranteed by the makers as 
a genuine $2.00 corset, and that for a lim- 
ited time (during the month of February) 
they can be bought at Gilchrist’s for $4.00. 

Don't delay your opportunity when such 
a corset offer as the above presents itself 


to you. 





BOSTONS FASTEST GROWING DEPT STORE = 
WASHINGTON STREET THROUGH TO WINTER STREET 














St. Abigail of the 
Pines 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


AUTHOR OF “‘ THE SONG OF OUR 
SYRIAN GUEST” 


Sold by 


Price 
al 
$1.00 Dealers 





One of the best 
sglling books of the 
season, because it is net 
only a fascinating story of life 
on sea and shore, but it appeals to every 
man and woman who knows what it is to love. 








Boston Ghe Pilgrim Press cnicaco 















Important New Books 


The Work of Preaching 
By Rev. ARTHUR S. HOYT, D. D., Professor of 
Homiletics and Sociology in Auburn Theological 
Seminary. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net (postage 12c.). 
‘* Free from scholasticism, sensitive to the demands 
of the present time.”—Outlook. 


The Prophet of Nazareth 
By NATHANIEL SCHMIDT, Professor of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures in Cornell University, 
Director of the American School of Archeology in 
Jerusalem. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net (postage 17c.). 
This book presents in simple language the conclu- 
sions to which years of study and reflection, and 
research in Palestine have led him. 


Rational Living 
By HENRY C. KING, President of Oberlin College, 
author of ‘‘ Reconstruction in Theology,” ‘‘ Theology 
and the Social Consciousness,” etc. 
Cloth, $1.25 net (postage 12c.). 
“It is the best book for young men interested in 
living the high noble life under modern conditions 
with-which I am acquainted.”’”— Nehemiah Boynton. 


sus Christ and the Christian 
haracter 
By FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY, Plummer 
Professor of Christian Mora!s, Harvard University. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net (postage 11c.). 
“One of the most remarkable books in the religious 
literature of 1905.’”’—Independent. 


rye THE MACMILLAN COMPANY °*384" 


























A New Song Book 


SH) soncs 

zit mete : | FOR 
7) Lire 

PEOPLE 


105 pp. 123 Songs 

















60 Cents Net 


For Primary and Kindergarten Departments 


By FRANCES WELD DANIELSON 
and GRACE WILBUR CONANT. 


Introduction by Lucy WHEELOCK. 


It contains many choice songs for little children which are 
simple yet beautiful. Many appear elsewhere only in high 
priced books, many are adaptations of folk songs and classic 
melodies, and many are original pieces not found elsewhere. 
Not only Primary Sunday-school teachers but Kindergarten 
teachers in public schools will be delighted with it. 

Returnable sample mailed on request to any Teacher or 
Primary Superintendent interested. 








Boston The Pilgrim Press Chicago 














